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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Literature  through  the  ages  attests  to  man's  interest  in  acts  of 
high  level  functioning.  The  anthropomorphic  gods  and  prophets  of  all 
religions,  Ulysses  or  Odysseus  and  other  mortal  heroes  in  classical 
mythology,  the  knights  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  Faust,  and  Paul 
Bunyan  are  only  a few  of  the  literary  characters  who  performed  won- 
drous feats.  Imaginary  gods  and  heroes  perhaps  represent  the  efforts 
of  man  through  fantasy  to  raise  himself  above  the  finite  and  mortal. 
However,  more  factual  accounts  of  creative  and  inventive  acts,  endur- 
ance, and  strength  reveal  that  individual  men  have  performed  deeds 
that  are  not  eclipsed  by  the  experiences  described  in  fictional 
literature. 

Without  debating  the  philosophic  question  concerning  the  direc- 
tion of  human  history,  the  courses  of  scientific,  technological,  artis- 
tic, and  intellectual  pursuits  have  been  forward.  Although  often  slow 
and  inconspicuous,  the  history  of  progress  has  been  marked  with  inci- 
dents of  almost  incredible  deeds.  Individuals  have  proved  to  be 
giants:  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bach,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Marie 

Curie,  Edison,  Lincoln,  Freud,  Babe  Ruth,  Schweitzer,  and  Churchill. 
Were  these  persons  constitutionally  superior  to  most  people  in  degree 
appropriate  to  their  achievements?  Or  were  they  persons  who  were 
unusually  able  to  put  into  use  the  powers  which  they  possessed? 
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Great  deeds  have  been  accomplished  by  individuals  who  have  not 
achieved  the  total  greatness  of  the  historically  immortal.  In  contem- 
porary times  the  various  news  media  frequently  report  incidents  of 
extraordinary  human  achievements  which  have  been  performed  by  previ- 
ously unpublicized  people.  While  the  giants  appear  able  to  function 
at  a high  level  often  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  less  celebrated 
people  have  instances  of  transcending  mediocrity  and  transcending  what 
could  be  reasonably  expected  and  predicted  for  them  at  given  times. 

Fictional  and  factual  literature  has  for  centuries  described  acts 
of  high  level  function,  but  only  in  recent  years  have  the  behavioral 
sciences  begun  to  investigate  seriously  the  positive  facet  of  human 
experiences.  The  intriguing  questions  of  positive  psychological 
health  and  positive  human  experience  are  currently  at  the  forefront 
of  the  behavioral  sciences.  Contemporary  theorists  and  researchers 
are  attempting  to  clarify  the  positive  possibilities  in  human  exis- 
tence: positive  psychological  health,  meaningful  and  rich  interper- 

sonal relationships,  and  various  human  experiences  that  can  be  described 
as  positive  in  terms  of  motivation  and  effect. 

The  Problem 


This  study  is  directed  toward  a particular  aspect  of  positive 
experience,  transcendent  functioning.  Transcendent  functioning  is 
behavior  which  goes  beyond  the  predictable,  modal  level.  Modal  be- 
havior is  the  level  at  which  a person  functions  most  of  the  time. 

7 

There  are  generally  accepted  limits  set  on  functional  level,  and  most 
people  ordinarily  do  not  exceed  these  limits.  Transcendent  function- 


ing is  behavior  which  can  be  evaluated  as  more  efficient,  more  creative, 
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more  productive,  or  in  some  way  better  than  the  modal  functioning  of 
the  individual.  Although  this  level  of  functioning  may  go  beyond  the 
level  attained  by  other  people,  the  critical  point  is  that  it  sur- 
passes the  level  which  could  be  predicted  for  the  person  in  the  par- 
ticular situation.  Transcendent  functioning  may  occur  in  any  facet 
of  human  behavior. 

Transcendent  functioning,  then,  is  defined  as  behavior  which 
exceeds  the  probable,  the  expected,  or  the  predictable.^  There  is 
convincing  evidence  that  human  beings  universally  possess  powers  which 
under  some  conditions  can  be  released  to  operate  at  levels  which  are 
superior  to  modal  levels  of  functioning.  Many  average  students  write 
one  superior  theme.  Many  mediocre  athletes  play  one  outstanding  game. 
Many  average  teachers  ignite  a passion  for  understanding  in  one  stu- 
dent. Many  average  soldiers  perform  one  deed  of  outstanding  bravery 
and  courage.  Many  people  at  times  surpass  the  expected  and  thereby 
transcend  their  own  average  level  of  functioning  in  one  aspect  of 
human  endeavor. 

Assuming  that  people  possess  powers  which  are  not  always  opera- 
tive, the  question  of  transcendent  functioning  perhaps  could  be  stated: 


1 

This  definition  differs  radically  from  that  given  by  Jung  for 
"transcendent  function."  Jung's  term  was  defined  as:  "...  process 

of  coming  to  terms  with  the  unconscious.  . . involves  both  action 
and  suffering.  It  has  been  named  the  'transcendent  function'  because 
it  represents  a function  based  on  real  and  'imaginary,'  or  rational 
and  irrational,  data,  thus  bridging  the  yawning  gulf  between  conscious 
and  unconscious.  It  is  a natural  process,  a manifestation  of  the 
energy  that  springs  from  the  tension  of  opposites,  and  it  consists  in 
a sequence  of  fantasy -occurrences  which  appear  spontaneously  in  dreams 
and  visions"  (Jung,  1953,  p.  79).  Again  referring  to  "transcendent 
function":  "The  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  process  is  the  realization, 

in  all  its  aspects  of  the  personality  originally  hidden  away  in  the 
embryonic  germ-plasm;  the  production  and  unfolding  of  the  original, 
potential  wholeness"  (Jung,  1953,  p.  108). 
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How  can  one  release  present,  but  ordinarily  latent,  powers?  Or  what, 
if  any,  conditions  seem  to  facilitate  the  release  of  latent  powers? 

Are  there  psychological  conditions  which  are  common  to  all  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning? 

This  is  an  exploratory  study  of  transcendent  functioning.  Im- 
plicit in  this  study  is  the  assumption  that  experiences  of  transcen- 
dent functioning  have  a common  core  of  characteristics.  The  purpose 
of  this  investigation  is  to  identify  common  factors  occurring  in  or 
associated  with  descriptions  of  experiences  of  transcendent  function- 
ing. This  study  is  not  designed  to  support  or  disprove  specific 
hypotheses  related  to  the  nature  of  factors.  Rather,  it  is  designed 
to  initiate  an  understanding  of  the  experience  of  transcendent  func- 
tioning in  order  to  facilitate  the  formulation  of  hypotheses  that  are 
relevant  and  meaningful. 

The  Meaning  of  Transcendent  Functioning:  Review  of  Literature 

Outside  the  scope  of  professional  psychological  literature  there 
are  credible  reports  of  single  experiences  of  transcendent  function- 
ing which  are  relevant  to  this  investigation.  A sample  of  these 
descriptions  is  given  to  illustrate  the  phenomenon  which  is  being 
investigated  in  this  study.  Following  the  descriptions  of  experi- 
ences of  transcendent  functioning,  several  relevant  topics  which  have 
been  subject  to  scientific  and  scholarly  investigation  are  reviewed. 
Finally,  some  factors  which  have  been  associated  with  transcendent 
functioning  in  theoretical  work  are  discussed. 

Examples  of  transcendent  functioning 

A traffic  accident  was  the  occasion  for  one  very  spectacular 
event  involving  transcendent  functioning.  Charles  Dennis  Jones,  a 
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husky  Negro,  came  to  the  scene  of  a crumpled  fourteen-wheel  truck- 
trailer,  A wrecker  and  three  trucks  had  been  used  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  "untelescoping"  the  wrecked  cab.  Workers  had  used  hammers 
and  crowbars  in  futile  attempts  to  free  the  occupant  of  the  cab.  Jones 
"walked  over  to  the  cab,  put  his  hands  on  the  door  and  wrenched  it 
off!"  Watched  by  a stunned,  silent  crowd,  Jones  tore  out  a burning 
floor  mat,  extinguished  other  flames  with  his  hands,  straightened  the 
steering  wheel,  "all  but  uprooted"  the  floor  board,  then  fought  his 
way  into  the  cab,  and  using  his  body,  raised  the  caved-in  cab  roof. 

After  the  victim  was  removed  from  the  wreck,  Jones  walked  quietly  away. 
Only  after  his  employer  read  the  newspaper  account  and  carried  a photo- 
graph to  the  sheriff's  office  was  Jones  identified  as  "the  mysterious 
Samson."  His  only  statement  to  the  press  concerning  his  feat  was: 

"A  man  don't  know  what  he  can  do  until  another  man  is  hurting."  (Davis, 
1960,  pp.  227-232). 

Medical  and  pharmacological  journals  report  the  placebo  effect 
(Fischer  and  Dlin,  1956,  pp.  504-512).  Medications  which  contain  no 
agents  which  are  known  to  effect  observable  bodily  changes  are  fre- 
quently associated  by  patient  and  physician  with  healing  and  relief 
of  symptoms.  It  appears  that  something  in  the  situation  releases 
latent  healing  powers  of  persons  and  they  become  well  or  rid  of  real 
feelings  of  discomfort.  In  conditions  which  ordinarily  entail  pain 
or  illness,  getting  well  or  attaining  reasonable  comfort  without  known 
therapeutic  agents  illustrates  transcendent  functioning.  With  the 
placebo  effect,  it  seems  noteworthy  that  the  person  must  have  faith 
in  the  administrator  of  the  symbol  and  believe  that  the  desired 
effect  is  possible  (Barber,  1960,  pp.  680-683). 
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Nietzsche  wrote  of  the  conception  and  writing  of  Zarathustra. 

Two  months  before,  he  had  experienced  "a  warning  sign  in  the  form  of 
an  abrupt  and  profoundly  decisive  change  in  my  tastes — more  especially 
in  music.  . . A renaissance.  . . of  the  art  of  hearing11  had  been 
shared  with  a friend.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  first  part  was 
written  "were  the  very  reverse  of  favorable.  . . and  as  if  in  proof 
of  my  theory  that  everything  decisive  arises  as  the  result  of  opposi- 
tion. . . Zarathustra  was  born." 

...  The  notion  of  revelation  describes  the  condition  quite 
simply;  by  which  I mean  that  something  profoundly  convulsive 
and  disturbing  suddenly  becomes  visible  and  audible  with  in- 
describable definiteness  and  exactness.  One  hears — one  does 
not  seek;  one  takes — one  does  not  ask  who  gives;  a thought 
flashes  out  like  lightning,  inevitably  without  hesitation — 

I have  never  had  any  choice  about  it.  There  is  an  ecstasy 
whose  terrific  tension  is  sometimes  released  by  a flood  of 
tears,  during  which  one's  progress  varies  from  involuntary 
impetuosity  to  involuntary  slowness.  There  is  the  feeling 
that  one  is  utterly  out  of  hand,  with  the  most  distinct 
consciousness  of  an  infinitude  of  shuddering  thrills  that 
pass  through  one  from  head  to  foot; — there  is  a profound 
happiness  in  which  the  most  painful  and  gloomy  feelings  are 
not  discordant  in  effect,  but  are  required  as  necessary 
colors  in  this  overflow  of  light.  There  is  an  instinct  for 
rhythmic  relations  which  embraces  an  entire  world  of  forms 
...  Everything  occurs  quite  without  volition,  as  if  in 
an  eruption  of  freedom,  independence,  power  and  divinity. 

The  spontaneity  of  the  images  and  similes  is  most  remark- 
able; one  loses  all  perception  of  what  is  imagery  and  sim- 
ile; everything  offers  itself  as  the  most  immediate,  exact, 
and  simple  means  of  expression.  If  I may  recall  a phrase  of 
Zarathustra* s it  actually  seems  as  if  the  things  themselves 
came  to  one,  and  offered  themselves  as  similes.  (".  . . Here 
fly  open  before  thee  all  the  speech  and  word  shrines  of 
existence,  here  all  existence  would  become  speech,  here  all 
Becoming  would  learn  of  thee  how  to  speak.")  This  is  my 
experience  of  inspiration.  I have  no  doubt  that  I should 
have  to  go  back  millenniums  to  find  another  who  could  say 
to  me:  "It  is  mine  also!"  (Nietzsche,  1952,  pp.  201-203). 

Following  this  experience  Nietzsche  was  ill  and  "was  obsessed  by 
a melody  of  ineffable  sadness."  Later  he  returned  to  the  place  where 
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he  first  conceived  of  Zarathustra  and  wrote  the  second  part.  Again 

describing  his  experience*  Nietzsche  wrote: 

. . . When  my  creative  energy  flowed  most  freely*  my  muscu- 
lar activity  was  always  greatest.  The  body  is  inspired: 
let  us  leave  the  "soul"  out  of  consideration.  I might  often 
have  been  seen  dancing;  1 used  to  walk  through  the  hills  for 
seven  or  eight  hours  on  end  without  a hint  of  fatigue.  I 
slept  well,  laughed  a good  deal--I  was  perfectly  vigorous 
and  patient  (Nietzsche*  1952*  p.  203). 

An  experience  of  transcendent  functioning  is  described  by  a young 

2 

man.  From  the  data  of  this  investigation  Subject  1 reports  a cre- 
ative performance: 

One  outstanding  experience  1 had  was  my  first  solo  on  a 
student  recital  last  summer.  1 have  played  many  saxophone 
solos  in  the  past*  but  this  was  the  first  time  I attempted 
one  so  difficult  in  front  of  such  a large  musical  audience. 

I remember  most  of  all  how  nervous  I was.  . . I was  really 
quite  frightened  when  I walked  on  the  stage  and  my  nerves 
didn't  calm  down  till  I played  about  eight  measures  of  the 
piece.  Then  all  of  a sudden  nothing  seemed  to  matter  except 
the  music.  I had  practiced  many  hours  on  the  piece  and  the 
things  I practiced  seemed  to  just  come  out,  I never  thought 
about  which  fingering  I would  use  or  when  I would  breathe* 
it  just  came  out  naturally.  All  I thought  about  was  express- 
ing myself  in  the  way  that  I thought  the  piece  should  sound. 

I never  noticed  there  was  an  audience  after  the  first  eight 
bars  of  music.  Not  until  I was  finished  did  I even  realize 
there  was  someone  listening.  Even  now  I don't  remember  them 
applauding  but  only  my  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  playing 
the  piece  the  way  I actually  felt  it  should  be  played. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  describe  experiences  in  which  persons 
exceeded  that  which  was  predictable  or  probable  for  those  persons. 

The  experiences  represent  areas  of  human  endeavor;  however*  a level 
of  functioning  which  transcends  modal  behavior  is  found  in  each 
description. 


descriptions  from  the  data  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout 
this  study.  Other  descriptions  of  transcendent  functioning  from  the 
data  are  reported  in  Chapter  II  and  in  Appendix  C. 
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Investigated  areas  of  transcendent  functioning 

Positive  human  experience.  — Landsman  has  introduced  his  research 
on  positive  human  experience  with  tentative  formulations  of  the  nature 
and  dimensions  of  the  experience.  His  initial  formulations  are  perhaps 
the  keynote  for  the  new  research  emphasis  in  various  areas  of  positive 
experience  and  positive  psychological  health.  Positive  experiences  are 
described  as  involving  any  of  three  relationships:  with  the  external 

world  in  general,  with  another  person,  or  with  self.  These  experi- 
ences possess  dimensions  of  intensity  and  of  time.  Landsman  delineated 
major  categories  of  positive  experience: 

(1)  Conquest  of  a problem  or  skill, 

(2)  The  excitement  experience, 

(3)  The  direct  experience  of  beauty, 

(4)  The  closure  or  completion  experience, 

(5)  The  earned  success  or  praise  experience, 

(6)  The  human  relationship  experience  (Landsman,  1961,  pp. 
44-47) . 

The  relevance  of  the  categories  to  the  experience  of  transcendent 
functioning  cannot  be  determined  fully  at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
perience of  beauty  and  a rich  human  relationship  experience  facilitate 
transcendent  functioning.  Perhaps  striving  for  closure  facilitates  an 
unusually  high  level  of  functioning.  Perhaps  also  each  of  these  six 
categories  represents  areas  in  which  transcendent  functioning  may  occur. 

The  peak-experience.  --  Maslow  has  recognized  a level  of  psycho- 
logical experiencing  which  surpasses  the  usual  level  in  intensity, 
meaningfulness,  and  richness.  Maslow  describes  this  high-level  experi- 
ence, the  peak-experience,  as: 
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. . . an  episode,  or  a spurt  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
person  come  together  in  a particularly  efficient  and  in- 
tensely enjoyable  way,  and  in  which  he  is  more  idiosyn- 
cratic, more  perfectly  expressive  or  spontaneous,  or  fully 
functioning,  more  creative,  more  humorous,  more  ego-tran- 
scending, more  independent  of  his  lower  needs,  etc.  He 
becomes  in  these  episodes  more  truly  himself,  more  perfectly 
actualizing  his  potentialities,  closer  to  the  core  of  his 
Being  (Maslow,  1962,  p.  91). 

Dorothy  Leach  has  defined  the  peak- experience  as: 

...  that  highly  valued  experience  which  is  characterized 
by  such  intensity  of  perception,  depth  of  feeling,  or  sense 
of  profound  significance  as  to  cause  it  to  stand  out,  in 
the  subject's  mind,  in  more  or  less  permanent  contrast  to 
the  experiences  that  surround  it  in  time  and  space  (Leach, 
1962,  p.  11). 

Marghanita  Laski  investigated  an  experience  which  she  termed  "ecstasy” 
and  described  as  being  "characterized  by  being  joyful,  transitory, 
unexpected,  rare,  valued,  and  extraordinary  to  the  point  of  often 
seeming  as  if  derived  from  a praeternatural  source”  (Laski,  1962, 


P.  5). 

^^>The  peak-experience  appears  closely  related  to  the  experience  of 
transcendent  functioning.  Transcendent  functioning  perhaps  could  be 
defined  in  Maslow's  terms  as  "an  episode.  . . in  which  the  powers  of 
the  person  come  together  in  a particularly  efficient  . . . way.  . ." 

An  experience  of  transcendent  functioning  might  or  might  not  be  enjoy- 
able. Whether  other  characteristics  of  peak-experience  apply  to  the 
experience  of  transcendent  functioning  is  a question  for  speculation 


at  this  stage  of  investigation  in  the  area. 

Both  transcendent  functioning  and  the  peak-experience  may  be 
called  positive  experiences.  By  definition  an  experience  is  a peak- 
experience  because  the  person  is  aware  of  his  experience  and  considers 
it  intensely  enjoyable  and  valuable  in  some  way.  An  experience  is  not 
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defined  as  transcendent  functioning  because  the  person  considers  it 
valuable  but  because  the  person  perforins  more  efficiently  than  usual. 


However,  it  is  probable  that  most  experiences  of  transcendent  func~ 
tioning  are  highly  valued  by  the  persons  themselves  and  are,  there- 
fore, peak- experiences  as  well.  Charles  Jones  (c.f.  pp.  4-5)  certainly 
had  an  experience  of  transcendent  functioning.  He  may  not  have  had  a 
peak-experience.  In  the  placebo  effect  (c.f.  p.  5)  the  person  does 
not  have  a peak-experience  and  does  not  know  that  he  is  functioning 
unusually  well.  Nietzsche  (c.f.  pp.  6-7)  and  the  saxophone  player 
(c.f.  p.  7)  appear  to  have  had  peak-experiences  and  also  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning. 

It  is  likely  that  most  peak-experiences  involve  transcendent 
functioning.  If  a person  were  not  more  able  than  usual  to  perceive, 
appreciate,  and  open  himself,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  would  be  capable 
of  enjoying  a peak-experience.  In  turn,  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning  in  which  a person  recognizes  his  high  level  of  functioning 


are  probably  also  peak-experiences. 

In  her  investigation  of  ecstasy,  Laski's  analysis  of  the  content 
of  questionnaire  responses  revealed  five  major  categories: 

(1)  Triggers:  natural  scenery,  objects,  etc*;  sexual  love; 

childbirth;  exercise,  movement;  religion;  art;  scien- 
tific or  exact  knowledge;  poetic  knowledge;  creative 
work;  recollection,  introspection;  "beauty" ; miscella- 
neous . 

(2)  Feelings  of  loss  of:  difference;  time;  place;  limita- 

tion; worldliness;  desire;  sorrow;  sin;  self;  words 
and/or  images;  sense. 

(3)  Feelings  of  gain  of:  unity  and/or  "everything";  time- 

lessness; an  ideal  place,  heaven;  release;  a new  life; 
another  world;  satisfaction;  joy;  salvation,  perfection; 
glory;  contact;  mystical  knowledge;  new  knowledge; 
knowledge  by  identification. 
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(4)  Quasi -physical  feelings:  up,  inside;  light  and/or 

heat,  dark;  enlargement  and/or  improvement;  liquidity; 
calm  and  peace. 

(5)  Intensity  and  withdrawal. 

A number  of  statements  of  ineffability  were  included  by  the 
subjects  (Laski,  1962,  pp.  16-21). 

Transcendent  perception.  — Schachtel  has  described  a high  level 
of  perception,  the  allocentric  mode.  In  the  allocentric  mode  the 
perceiver  turns  actively  and  fully  toward  the  object  (a  person  or 
thing)  without  need  or  desire  to  use  the  object.  The  allocentric 
attitude  is: 

...  one  of  profound  interest  in  the  object,  and  complete 
openness  and  receptivity  toward  it,  a full  turning  toward 
the  object  which  makes  possible  the  direct  encounter  with 
it  and  not  merely  a quick  registration  of  its  familiar 
features  according  to  ready  labels  (Schachtel,  1959,  pp. 
220-221). 

One  is  interested  in  the  totality  of  an  object  with  his  entire  being. 
For  Schachtel  allocentric  perception  transcends  usual  modes  of  per- 
ception which  classify,  label,  and  capsulate  the  familiar  world  for 
convenience.  That  which  is  usually  called  ”...  'reality*  is  usually 
not  at  all  concerned  with  the  inexhaustible  reality  of  the  world  but 
is  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  confines  of  the  familiar,  of  'public 
opinion,'  of  the  way  of  life.  . ."  Schachtel  cited  a warning  from 
the  Parmenides  fragment:  "May  habit,  well  and  often  worn,  not  force 

you  on  this  way:  to  let  rove  glanceless  eye  and  noisy  ear  and 

tongue.  . (Schachtel,  1959,  p.  178). 

Maslow  has  described  "Cognition  of  Being,"  or  "B-cognition," 
which  is  found  in  peak-experiences  and  often  in  the  experiences  of 
self-actualizing  people.  Characteristics  of  "B-cognition"  are 


summarized: 
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(1)  The  object  Is  seen  as  a unit,  detached  from  relations 
and  expediency.  Perception  is  "idiographic  and  non* 
classificatory."  The  peak*experience  seems  independent 
of  a larger  context,  but  seems  to  have  an  attitude  of 
unity.  Disorientation  of  time  and  space  frequently 
occurs. 

(2)  The  object  is  "exclusively  and  fully  attended  to." 
Repeated  "B-cognizing"  seems  to  make  perception  of 
the  object  richer.  An  element  of  fascination  appears 
to  be  continually  present. 

(3)  The  object  is  seen  as  it  is,  relatively  free  from  pro- 
jected human  purposes  and  needs.  "B*cognition"  is 
"relatively  ego-transcending,  self-transcending,  self- 
forgetful,  and  ego-less." 

(4)  The  peak-experience  carries  its  own  intrinsic  value, 
is  always  "good  and  desirable,  and.  . . never.  . . 
evil  or  undesirable." 

(5)  In  peak-experience  the  person  is  unusually  compassion- 
ate. His  reaction  to  the  experience  often  contains 
awe  and  humility. 

(6)  "B -cognition"  is  more  relaxed  and  receptive  than 
ordinary  cognition. 

(7)  In  "B-cognition"  the  person  appears  to  have  unusual 
"ability  to  abstract  without  giving  up  concreteness 
and.  , . to  be  concrete  without  giving  up  abstract- 
ness." 

(8)  Fear  and  restraints  dissolve.  Behavior  and  inner  being 
are  in  harmony.  Previous  dichotomies  are  often  resolved 
(Maslow,  1962,  pp.  69-91). 

Transcendent  relationship.  — In  describing  a high  level  of  rela- 
tionship, Buber  has  said  that  there  are  two  primary  words  which  man 
speaks.  One  of  the  primary  words  is  the  combination  "I -Thou,"  which 
can  only  be  spoken  with  the  whole  being  and  which  establishes  the  world 
of  relation.  The  relationship  is  the  meeting  of  a person  in  his  whole 
being  with  another  person  in  his  whole  being.  Between  men  relationship 
is  open  and  in  the  form  of  speech- -words,  art  forms,  or  any  form  of 
real  communication.  Speaking  the  primary  word  "I-Thou"  is  the  act  of 
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being.  "The  Thou  meets  me.  But  I step  into  direct  relation  with  it" 
(Buber , 1958,  p.  11). 

Not  only  is  the  other  person  known;  but  the  "I"  must  make  itself 
known.  Knowing  and  being  known  constitute  the  primary  act  of  being 
and  the  primary  act  of  becoming.  By  entering  into  relationship  with 
other  persons,  the  "I"  or  "I -Thou"  appears  as  person  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  itself  as  this  person.  Jourard  has  put  this  question  to 
test  in  his  investigation  of  self-disclosure.  After  several  years  of 
research,  Jourard  has  said:  "...  to  be  open,  or  transparent  to 

others,  seems  to  be  a necessary  condition  for  being  open  to  oneself. 
Knowing  oneself  and  being  known  by  another  appear  to  be  correlated" 
(Jourard,  1964,  p.  185). 

The  "I -Thou"  relationship  is  not  continuous  but  is  an  event  from 
which  a person  does  and  must  become  separated.  Within  a long-term 
relationship,  a marriage,  for  instance,  the  persons  may  encounter  each 
other  anew,  again  and  again,  with  the  events  of  encounter  separated 
in  time.  The  desire  for  fuller  and  more  unconditional  relationship, 
which  is  the  full  sharing  in  being,  may  grow  in  separation  (Buber, 
1958,  pp.  33-36). 

Buber  describes  more  ordinary  relationship  as  that  in  which  the 
primary  word  is  "I-It."  The  purpose  of  an  "I-It"  relation  is  to  ex- 
perience and  use,  rather  than  to  relate  person  to  person.  For  the 
"I-It"  individual  to  know  itself  means  to  "establish  an  authoritative 
apparent  self,  capable  of  deceiving  it  ever  more  and  more  fundamen- 
tally," and  to  claim,  in  looking  and  honoring  this  apparent  self, 
only  the  "semblance  of  knowledge  of  its  own  being  as  it  really 
is.  . ."  This  individual  does  not  share  in  any  reality,  and  can 
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acquire  no  substance.  The  "IH  becomes  person  only  by  entering  into 
relation  with  other  persons.  For  Buber,  the  person  who  says,  "I  am," 
and  for  whom  "know  thyself,"  means  "know  thyself  to  have  being,"  has 
become  conscious  of  himself  as  "sharing  in  being,  as  co-existing,  and 
thus  as  being.  . ."  (Buber,  1958,  pp.  63-65). 

Fromm  has  observed  that  love — "brotherly  love,  motherly  love,  and 
erotic  love — is  a relatively  rare  phenomenon"  in  Western  culture  and 
is  replaced  by  many  imitations.  Fromm  has  observed  the  prevalence  of 
a marketing  orientation  in  ordinary  human  relationships,  whereby  people 
treat  themselves  and  others  as  commodities  which  are  subject  to  the 
elements  of  the  market.  Transcending  this  common  mode  of  relation- 
ship is  productive  and  creative  love.  Love  effects  real  reunion  where 
there  has  been  separation.  In  this  union  the  integrity  of  the  loving 
one  is  preserved.  Love,  for  Fromm,  is  ".  . . the  active  concern  for 
the  life  and  the  growth  of  that  which  we  love."  All  forms  of  love 
imply  "care,  responsibility,  respect,  and  knowledge"  (Fromm,  1956, 

P.  26). 

Fromm  offers  his  explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
creative  love: 

To  be  loved,  and  to  love,  need  courage,  the  courage  to  judge 
certain  values  as  of  ultimate  concern- -and  to  take  the  jump 
and  stake  everything  on  these  values.  . . To  love  means  to 
commit  oneself  without  guarantee,  to  give  oneself  completely 
in  the  hope  that  our  love  will  produce  love  in  the  loved 
person.  Love  is  an  act  of  faith.  . . (Fromm,  1956,  pp. 
126-128). 

Landsman  has  described  human  relationship  and  its  importance 
in  experience: 

Human  relationship  may  perhaps  best  be  described  as  "one 
person  caring  for  another."  The  "caring  for"  is  the  essence, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  stuff  which  binds  men  invisibly  together. 
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stakes  seemingly  separate  subjects  act  In  concert.  It  is 
found  in  the  phenomena  of  one  person  "caring  for"  another. 

1 have  heard  some  friends  with  great  feeling  describe  the 
"caring  for"  as  the  basic  reason  for  their  meaningful  exis- 
tence. "This  is  the  only  reason  to  live"  (Landsman,  1961, 

P.  *7). 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  interdisciplinary 

interest  in  the  creative  process.  Symposia  at  the  University  of 

Colorado  (Gruber,  Terrell,  and  Wertheimer,  1962),  at  Michigan  State 

University  (Anderson,  1959),  and  at  Syracuse  University  (Andrews,  1961), 

represent  the  quality  and  extensiveness  of  the  consideration  being 

given  to  the  creative  process  and  conditions  which  foster  creativity. 

In  examining  the  diverse  descriptions  and  essential  characteristics 

of  the  creative  experience  given  by  several  thinkers,  Anderson  found: 

. . . Affection  for  an  idea,  absorption,  concentration, 
intensity  of  encounter,  peak-experience,  delight,  ecstasy 
. . . desire  to  grow,  capacity  to  be  puzzled,  awareness, 
spontaneity,  spontaneous  flexibility,  adaptive  flexibility, 
originality,  divergent  thinking,  learning,  openness  to  new 
experience,  no  boundaries,  permeability  of  boundaries, 
yielding,  readiness  to  yield,  abandoning,  letting  go,  being 
born  every  day,  discarding  the  irrelevant,  ability  to  toy 
with  elements,  change  of  activity,  persistence,  hard  work, 
composition,  decomposition,  recomposition,  differentiation, 
integration,  being  at  peace  with  the  world,  harmony,  hon- 
esty, humility,  enthusiasm,  integrity,  inner  maturity,  self- 
actualizing,  skepticism,  boldness,  faith,  courage,  willing- 
ness to  be  alone,  I see,  I feel,  I think,  gust  for  temporary 
chaos,  security  in  uncertainty,  tolerance  of  ambiguity 
(Anderson,  1959,  pp.  237-238), 

Rogers  has  defined  the  creative  process  as  ".  , . the  emergence 
in  action  of  a novel  relational  product,  growing  out  of  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  materials,  events,  people, 
or  circumstances  of  his  life  on  the  other"  (Rogers,  1961,  p.  350). 

The  creative  process  in  a broad  sense  is  evidenced  in  all  areas: 
"painting  a picture,  composing  a symphony,  devising  new  instruments 
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of  killing,  developing  a scientific  theory,  discovering  new  procedures 
in  human  relationships,  or  creating  new  formings  of  one's  own  person- 
ality as  in  psychotherapy."  Rogers'  definition  of  the  act  of  creating, 
then,  is  much  like  that  of  the  act  of  transcendent  functioning. 

Through  his  experience  he  has  found  in  people  the  urge  to  actualize 
potentialities,  to  expand,  to  "express  and  activate  all  the  capacities 
of  the  organism1  (Rogers,  1961,  pp.  349-351). 

Several  psychological  conditions  appear  to  be  closely  associated 
with  creative  acts.  First,  openness  allows  receiving  into  awareness 
without  distortion  and  experiencing  without  debilitating  fear.  Open- 
ness, for  Rogers,  implies  a lack  of  rigidity  and  a tolerance  for 
ambiguity.  Second,  an  internal  locus  of  evaluation  seems  to  be  a 
fundamental  condition  of  creativity.  The  satisfaction  and  positive 
appraisal  of  the  person  himself  is  independent  of  external  evaluation. 

A third  condition  is: 

. . . the  ability  to  toy  with  elements  and  concepts.  . . 

It  is  from  this  spontaneous  trying  and  exploration  that 
there  arises  the  hunch,  the  creative  seeing  of  life  in  a 
new  and  significant  way.  It  is  as  though  out  of  the  waste- 
ful spawning  of  thousands  of  possibilities  there  emerges 
one  or  two  evolutionary  forms  with  the  qualities  which  give 
them  a more  permanent  value  (Rogers,  1961,  p.  355). 

Rogers  found  concomitants  of  the  creative  experience:  the  "Eureka 

feeling,"  the  anxiety  of  separateness  in  which  the  person  feels  him- 
self venturing  alone  into  unknown  territory,  and  the  desire  to  commu- 
nicate his  creation.  Psychological  safety  which  is  attained  in  feeling 
valued  yet  not  evaluated  from  outside  himself  and  in  feeling  under- 
stood and  psychological  freedom  of  symbolic  expression  seem  to  be  con- 
ditions which  foster  creativeness  (Rogers,  1961,  pp.  356-359). 
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Getzels  and  Jackson  have  defined  a creative  cognition  ox  intellec- 
tual mode  which  tends  toward  "the  novel  and  speculative."  This  mode 
is  manifest  in  "revising  the  known,  exploring  the  undetermined,  and 
constructing  what  might  be"  (Getzels  and  Jackson,  1962,  p.  14).  In 
the  report  of  their  explorations  with  gifted  children  they  reviewed 
theoretical  work  in  the  area  of  creativity.  The  psychoanalytic  approach 
was  outlined: 

(1)  Creativity  has  its  genesis  in  conflict,  and  the  uncon- 
scious forces  motivating  the  creative  "solution"  are 
parallel  to  the  unconscious  forces  motivating  the 
neurotic  "solution"; 

(2)  The  psychic  function  and  effect  of  creative  behavior 
is  the  discharge  of  pent-up  emotion  resulting  from 
conflict  until  a tolerable  level  is  reached; 

(3)  Creative  thought  derives  from  the  elaboration  of  the 
"freely  rising"  fantasies  and  ideas  related  to  day- 
dreaming and  childhood  play; 

(4)  The  creative  person  accepts  these  "freely  rising" 
ideas,  the  noncreative  person  suppresses  them; 

(5)  It  is  when  the  unconscious  processes  become,  so  to 
speak,  ego-syntonic  that  we  have  the  occasion  for 
"achievements  of  special  perfection"; 

(6)  The  role  of  childhood  experience  in  creative  produc- 
tion is  emphasized,  creative  behavior  being  seen  as 
"a  continuation  and  substitute  for  the  play  of  child- 
hood" (Getzels  and  Jackson,  1962,  pp.  91-92). 

For  Schachtel,  the  problem  of  the  creative  experience  is  the  same 
as  that  of  perception:  "the  open  encounter  of  the  total  person  with 

the  world."  Only  when  a person  opens  himself  fully  to  an  object  is 
full  interest  and  creativity  possible.  Schachtel  found  primary  motiva- 
tion of  the  creative  experience  to  be  man's  need  to  relate  to  the  world 
around  him.  This  need  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Freudian  notion 
that  the  basic  need  is  tension  and  stimulus  reduction.  Schachtel 
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proposed  that  the  need  to  relate  is  strongest  when  physical  needs  are 
at  a minimum.  When  the  organism  has  achieved  some  degree  of  homeo- 
stasis it  turns  outward,  seeking  stimulation  and  relationship. 

The  creative  experience,  for  Schachtel,  consists  of  open  encoun- 
ter, varied  approaches  to  the  object,  and  "free  and  open  play  of 
attention,  thought,  feeling,  perception.  . Various  relations  are 
explored  between  the  person,  the  object,  and  other  objects  (including 
ideas,  feelings,  and  objects  of  imagination).  The  object  under  con- 
sideration is  usually  brought  into  sharper  and  more  intense  focus 
(Schachtel,  1959,  pp.  237-248). 

Some  factors  associated  with  transcendent  functioning 

Jourard  has  discussed  transcendent  functioning,  or  functioning 
in  ways  to  "know  great  joy,  great  enthusiasm,  passionate  dedication 
. . . which  unfold.  . . productive  potential.  . . with  more  focused 
and  effective  utilization  of  energies  and  problem  solving  abilities." 
In  his  investigations  of  healing,  human  wellness,  and  other  areas  of 
high  level  functioning,  Jourard  has  made  an  inclusive  enumeration  of 
variables  which  seem  to  be  operative  in  transcendent  functioning. 

Meaning  and  commitment.  --  A sense  of  meaning,  desire  to  live, 
and  purpose  are  important  to  people  who  transcend  that  which  could  be 
predicted.  Closely  related  to  a sense  of  meaning  is  intense  commit- 
ment to  some  goal  or  value.  People  who  have  unusually  strong  commit-- 
meat  to  some  value  are  frequently  involved  in  acts  of  high  level 
functioning  (Jourard,  1964,  p.  80). 

During  his  experience  in  concentration  camp  Frankl  observed  that 
people  who  found  that  life  had  meaning  were  able  to  survive  the  condi- 
tions in  which  most  people  perished  (Frankl,  1959).  Frankl  expanded 
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his  theory  of  will  to  meaning  and  commitment  to  values  to  embrace  all 
of  life.  He  found  that  man  always  has  freedom  to  choose  and  thus  to 
transcend  any  impinging  powers  even  if  the  only  choice  open  concerns 
his  attitude  toward  his  circumstances.  Frankl,  borrowing  from  Nietzsche, 
said:  "Whoever  has  a reason  for  living  endures  almost  any  mode  of 
life"  (Frankl,  1955,  p.  61). 

Sense  of  identity.  --  During  the  time  of  functioning  extremely 
well,  people  seem  to  have  a strong  sense  of  identity.  Not  only  is 
there  certainty  associated  with  the  strong  sense  of  identity,  but  there 
is  a positive  and  confident  element  involved.  People  for  whom  tran- 
scendent  functioning  occurs  frequently  seem  to  see  themselves  as  trust- 
worthy. Previous  success  in  a challenging  task  seems  to  allow  people 
more  courage  and  freedom  to  attain  an  unprecedented  success  (Jourard, 
1964,  pp.  86-89).  Fromm  has  described  a paradoxical  experiencing 
oneself  and  losing  oneself  in  the  process  of  creative  response.  The 
recognition  of  one's  sense  of  self  or  sense  of  identity  is  accompanied 
by  transcending  "the  boundaries  of  his  own  person.  . ."  (Fromm,  1959, 
pp.  50-51). 

Following  his  investigations  of  peak-experience,  Maslow  tenta- 
tively defined  some  aspects  of  identity  as  he  found  them  in  the  peak- 
experience.  His  descriptions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  person  feels  integrated  or  "all-of-a-piece." 

(2)  He  is  more  able  to  fuse  with  another  or  others. 

(3)  In  the  peak-experience  the  person  "usually  feels  him- 
self to  be  at  the  peak  of  his  powers,  using  all  his 
capacities  at  the  best  and  fullest." 

(4)  The  person  experiences  effortlessness  and  ease  of 
functioning. 
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(5)  He  feels  more  than  usual  "to  be  the  responsible,  active, 
creative  center  of  his  activities  and  of  his  percep- 
tions." 

(6)  He  feels  unusually  free  of  inhibitions,  obstacles,  res- 
ervations and  self-criticisms. 

(7)  He  is  more  "spontaneous,  more  expressive,  more  inno- 
cently behaving.  . . more  natural.  . .,  more  uncontrolled 
and  freely  flowing  outward"  than  in  usual  experiences. 

(8)  He  is  creative. 

(9)  He  is  himself -unique,  individual,  idiosyncratic. 

(10)  He  is  "here  now";  free  of  the  past  and  future. 

(11)  He  becomes  "more  a pure  psyche  and  less  a thing-of-the- 
world  living  under  the  laws  of  the  world"  than  in  ordi- 
nary experiences. 

(12)  He  has  transcended  needs  and  drives. 

(13)  Expression  and  communication  are  often  poetic  and  even 
rhapsodic. 

(14)  He  experiences  "completion-of-the-act"  or  closure. 

(15)  During  and  after  the  peak-experience,  people  character- 
istically feel  "lucky,  fortunate,  graced"  (Maslow, 

1962,  pp.  97-108). 

The  necessity  of  others  in  crystalizing  one's  sense  of  identity 
is  intriguingly  expressed  by  Laing  in  his  concept  of  complementarity. 

A sense  of  identity  is  formed  as  one  experiences  himself  in  relation 
to,  or  over-against,  others.  "...  A sense  of  taking  will  go  along 
with  a sense  of  giving,  for  the  act  of  taking  will  be  simultaneously 
a giving,  and  giving  will  be  simultaneously  taking."  Identity  is  not 
derived  simply  from  being  nurtured  by  another,  but  involves  experi- 
encing "power  to  make  a difference  to  the  other"  (Laing,  1962,  pp. 
70-74). 

Relationships  with  other  persons.  --  Jourard  has  pointed  out  that 


frequently  other  persons  play  an  important  role  in  the  acts  of 
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transcendent  functioning.  Feeling  cared  for  or  experiencing  love  from 
a significant  person  seems  to  inspire  transcendent  functioning.  Having 
one's  individuality  acknowledged  and  respected  is  often  involved.  A 
teacher's  or  leader's  inspiration  and  the  receipt  of  honest  and  spon- 
taneous praise  seem  to  facilitate  the  release  of  latent  powers  (Jourard, 
1964,  pp.  86-88). 

Landsman  has  suggested  that  human  relationship  experiences  have 
capacities  of  magnification  in  terms  of  the  value  of  experience  and 
perhaps  in  releasing  human  potential.  "...  unlike  the  sharing  of 
bread,  the  sharing  of  experience  does  not  diminish  each  person's  share, 
but  increases  it"  (Landsman,  1961,  p.  50). 

Transcendent  interpersonal  relationships,  or  the  "I-Thou"  rela- 
tionship is  perhaps  man's  highest  achievement.  Necessary  to  such  a 
relationship  is  knowing  and  being  known.  Jourard  has  defined  self- 
disclosure as  communication  of  one's  private  world  to  another  in  lan- 
guage which  is  clearly  understood.  Real  self-disclosure,  for  Jourard, 
is  "a  symptom  of  personality  health.  . . and.  . . a means  of  ultimately 
achieving  healthy  personality"  (Jourard,  1964,  p.  24).  Inasmuch  as 
self-disclosure  is  essential  to  creative  relationships  and,  therefore, 
to  the  general  well-being  of  a person,  it  may  be  considered  a means 
for  facilitating  transcendent  functioning. 

Interpretation  of  possibility.  — The  unique  interpretation  a 
person  gives  to  an  event  may  allow  him  to  succeed  while  others  fall 
or  achieve  only  mediocrity  (Jourard,  1964,  p.  89).  Perhaps  the  person 
who  transcends  the  expected  interprets  "possibility"  where  others  see 
"improbability."  Rollo  May  has  pointed  out  that  the  present  moment  is 
always  a "pregnant  moment.  . . ready  to  open,  to  give  birth.  . . The 
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moment  always  has  its  'finite'  side.  . . , but.  . . it  always  beckons 
with  new  possibilities"  (May,  1953,  p.  270).  Kierkegaard  discussed 
man's  reluctance  and  responsibility  to  confront  immediately  the  present 
moment  in  its  demand  and  possibility  (Kierkegaard,  1960,  pp.  219-221). 
Shaw  suggested  that  geniuses  were  people  who  succeeded  in  reconciling 
the  possible  with  the  impossible,  departing  from  reality  but  extend- 
ing the  dimensions  of  reality.  Reconciling  the  impossible  with  the 
possible  implies  the  ability  and  perhaps  tolerance  to  struggle  with 
large  contradictions  (Shaw,  1960,  pp.  4-5). 

Fascination.  — Absorbing  interest  or  fascination— bordering  on 
obsession- -with  a task  has  been  observed  in  people  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scendent functioning  (Jourard,  1962,  pp.  18-19).  They  appear  to  value 
the  object  before  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Shaw  (1960, 
pp.  1-2)  began  formulations  concerning  the  primary  role  of  fascination 
in  creativity  and  the  productivity  of  geniuses.  He  suggested  that  high 
level  and  novel  achievements  are  probable  when  a person  is  fascinated 
with  an  object  (person,  problem,  idea,  etc.). 

Faith  and  symbols.  — Faith  or  confidence  in  oneself,  another  per- 
son, God,  or  a symbol  seems  to  be  involved  in  events  of  transcendent 
functioning.  Symbols  of  values  have  been  associated  with  deeds  of 
high  level  functioning.  In  some  way  symbols  are  potent  psychological 
stimulants  in  some  situations.  Images  of  a significant  person,  a flag, 
memory  of  a cause,  and  similar  symbols  have  apparently  played  primary 
roles  in  sustaining  commitment,  purpose,  and  effort  which  have  led 
to  high  level  achievements  (Jourard,  1962,  p.  27). 

Satisfaction  of  needs.  --  In  general,  the  rich  satisfaction  of 
needs  for  love,  security,  esteem,  etc.,  seems  to  be  requisite  for 
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transcendent  functioning  (Jourard,  1964,  p.  84).  Maslow  (1954,  pp. 
80-106)  has  postulated  that  self-actualizing  people,  or  psychologically 
healthy  people,  have  ascended  a need  hierarchy.  After  pre-potent 
needs  have  been  satisfied,  self-actualization  can  take  place.  Perhaps 
self-actualizing  people  have  frequent  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning.  It  seems  likely  that  physical,  psychological,  and  social 
well-being  could  free  a person  to  function  efficiently. 

Challenge.  — Challenge  which  demands  attention  and  use  of  re- 
sources has  been  associated  with  acts  of  transcendent  functioning. 

When  a crisis  is  interpreted  primarily  as  a challenge  instead  of  a 
threat,  responsive  behavior  may  be  at  a level  which  is  much  higher 
than  average  (Jourard,  1962,  p.  22), 

"Letting  be."  --  Jourard  (1962,  p.  16)  has  found  that  "letting 
be"  has  often  been  associated  with  experiences  of  transcendent  func- 
tioning. "Letting  be"  is  a condition  of  being  which  allows  spontaneity 
of  thought  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  being.  Watts  has  described  the 
"letting  be"  which  the  Zen  masters  impart  to  their  students.  The 
Zen  master  assigns  the  student  an  unsolvable  problem.  When  the  moment 
of  exasperation  eventually  comes,  the  student  "gives  up"  and  "lets 
be."  Watts  gives  Laotzu's  description  of  functioning  which  comes  with 
the  attainment  of  liberation: 

The  model  (or,  law)  of  man  is  the  earth; 

The  model  of  the  earth  is  heaven; 

The  model  of  heaven  is  the  Tao; 

The  model  of  the  Tao  is  spontaneity  (Watts,  1961,  p.  186). 
Spontaneity  is  perhaps  a kind  of  transcendent  functioning  and 
also  a means  of  facilitating  transcendent  functioning.  Inasmuch  as 
it  transcends  usual  relatively  inhibited  behavior,  spontaneity  is 
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transcendent  functioning  and  is  valued  as  such.  Inasmuch  as  it  allows 
a person  to  solve  a problem,  think  creatively,  or  perform  a task  un- 
usually well  it  may  be  considered  a factor  which  facilitates  acts  of 
transcendent  functioning.  Jourard  has  postulated  that  spontaneity, 
or  "letting  be,"  may  lead  to  transcendent  functioning  when  a person 
has  prepared  himself  with  previous  efforts  relevant  to  his  current 
problem.  His  "letting  be"  seems  to  allow  dammed  processes  to  flow  to 
solution. 

Openness.  — Rogers  (1961)  and  Maslow  (1962)  have  discussed  the 
value  of  openness  to  experience  and  to  one's  own  feelings.  Openness, 
to  receive  and  to  give,  has  been  postulated  by  Jourard  (1962,  p.  18) 
as  a factor  which  facilitates  transcendent  functioning.  The  act  of 
being  open  in  itself  may  at  times  be  valued  as  transcending  average 
behavior  which  is  defensive  to  some  degree.  Ability  to  be  open,  per- 
ceptually and  in  relationships,  is  considered  important  to  psycholog- 
ical health.  Other  writers,  Jahoda  (1958),  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959), 
and  Schachtel  (1959),  have  mentioned  openness  as  a characteristic  of 
healthy  personality.  In  being  trusting  and  open,  one  experiences  a 
high  degree  of  freedom  to  perceive  and  to  receive  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  to  have  access  to  his  own  powers,  and  to  respond 
effectively  to  situations. 

Clear  focus.  — In  another  paper,  this  investigator  has  postu- 
lated a set  of  conditions  which  appear  essential  to  transcendent 
functioning  (Privette,  1962).  A number  of  examples  of  transcendent 
functioning  were  examined,  and  it  appeared  that  self  and  other  in 
their  uniqueness  are  brought  into  effective  union  in  a way  that 
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involves  full  commitment  to  the  other  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintains 
a strong  sense  of  identity.  The  other  may  be  a person,  task,  or  goal. 
Effective  union  is  illustrated  in  the  paradox  of  a complete  and  full 
love  relationship.  Two  people  feel  themselves  to  be  one  person,  and 
in  the  same  instant  (as  an  infant's  initial  differentiation  of  ego  by 
his  experiencing  "me  and  outside") , each  is  acutely  aware  of  the  other 
and  of  his  own  identity  as  self  against  other — self  in  relationship 
with  other.  Effective  union  involves  commitment  to  the  other,  which 
implies  love,  absorbing  interest,  or  fascination.  The  full  commitment 
to  the  other  also  carries  a sense  of  meaning,  purpose,  and  faith  in 
the  process  or  in  self  to  accomplish. 

Only  when  self  and  other  are  left  in  sharp  focus  are  they  free 
to  come  together  in  meaningful  relationship.  The  object — the  other — 
a person,  task,  or  goal,  must  be  brought  into  focus;  the  extraneous — 
obstacles --must  be  removed  or  made  powerless.  This  is  the  necessary 
precondition  of  transcendent  functioning.  In  perceptual  terms,  as 
figure  stands  out,  ground  fades;  and  when  ground  fades,  figure  may 
then  stand  out  (Combs  and  Snygg,  1959).  With  the  sharp  focusing  of 
an  object,  the  unexpected  or  improbable  is  declared  possible  in  an 
understood  language.  It  seems  that  in  modal  functioning,  figure  is 
never  clearly  and  fully  in  focus. 

Man  constantly  responds  on  all  levels  of  awareness  to  everything 
that  has  existential  reality  to  him.  Bringing  an  object  into  clear, 
sharp  focus  calls  forth  or  perhaps  even  demands  full  response.  Buber 
(1957)  suggests  that  an  encounter  with  another  demands  full  response. 
In  defining  his  concept  of  inclusion,  Buber  has  said  that  if  a man  in 
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caressing  a woman  ever  once  feels  what  she  feels  — from  beneath  her 
skin— while  also  feeling  with  his  own  hand,  he  has  to— he  must — love 
her.  With  the  fading  of  peripheral  objects,  a person  must  no  longer 
respond  diffusely,  but  acts  wholely  or  "of-a-piece."  This  way  of 
responding  seems  similar  to  the  attainment  of  the  Tao  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Watts  (1961).  With  the  attainment  of  the  Tao,  living  is 
much  like  a graceful  dance  with  step  following  step,  naturally  and 
appropriately. 

Summary 

Transcendent  functioning  has  been  defined  as  behavior  which  ex- 
ceeds the  probable,  the  expected,  or  the  predictable.  It  was  suggested 
that  human  beings  universally  possess  powers  which  in  some  conditions 
can  operate  at  levels  superior  to  modal  levels  of  functioning. 

Several  examples  illustrating  transcendent  functioning  were 
given.  Landsman's  initial  work  in  the  broad  and  unexplored  aspect 
of  positive  human  experience  was  discussed.  Experiences  which  can  be 
defined  as  transcending  modal  behavior  and  which  have  been  investigated 
in  scientific  and  theoretical  work  were  reviewed.  The  peak- experience, 
transcendent  perception,  transcendent  relationship,  and  creativity 
were  discussed.  Factors  which  have  been  associated  with  transcendent 
functioning  by  theoretical  and  logical  approaches  were  reviewed. 

Meaning  and  commitment,  sense  of  identity,  relationships  with  other 
persons,  interpretations  of  possibility,  fascination,  faith  and  sym- 
bols, satisfaction  of  needs,  challenge,  "letting  be,"  openness,  and 
full  focus  were  discussed. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  identify  common  factors 
occurring  in  or  associated  with  experiences  of  transcendent  function* 
ing.  No  established  method  was  available  to  investigate  the  experi- 
ence. The  logical  course  appeared  to  be  to  ask  people  who  had  had 
experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  to  describe  the  events.  It 
was  decided  that  a reasonably  comprehensive  questionnaire  could  be 
constructed  from  a systematic  study  of  a large  number  of  relatively 
full  descriptions  of  the  experiences  and  of  feelings  accompanying  the 
experiences.  In  turn,  this  instrument,  when  administered  to  other 
people  who  had  had  relevant  experiences,  could  be  used  quantitatively 
to  discover  elements,  or  factors,  of  transcendent  functioning. 

A basis  for  evaluating  or  interpreting  the  factors  of  high  level 
functioning  was  needed.  A matched  control  group  did  not  appear  to 
be  feasible,  nor  did  comparing  the  factors  from  questionnaires  judged 
as  transcendent  functioning  with  factors  from  questionnaires  judged 
as  not  being  transcendent  functioning  appear  appropriate.  The  latter 

method  would  place  unfair  dependence  on  lack  of  bias  in  judges  and 

equal  ability  and  willingness  to  communicate  in  subjects.  The  solution 

which  seemed  most  logical  for  this  study  was  to  instruct  each  subject 

to  respond  to  the  same  questionnaire  a second  time.  The  second 
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response  required  that  subjects  describe,  not  the  experience  of  tran- 
scendent functioning,  but  an  average  experience.  Subsequently,  factors 
of  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  would  be  compared  with  fac- 
tors of  experiences  of  average  functioning  for  the  same  subjects. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  in  three  parts:  a preliminary 

study  to  develop  a rating  scale,  the  study  proper  to  collect  data, 
and  test-retest  administrations  of  the  questionnaire  to  select  items 
for  analysis.  These  three  phases  are  dealt  with  separately  in  the 
following  pages  of  this  chapter. 

Preliminary  Study 

Prior  to  the  study  proper  there  was  a preliminary  study  to  develop 
a questionnaire  which  would  explore  the  area  being  investigated  and 
which  could  be  dealt  with  quantitatively.  During  a period  of  several 
weeks,  approximately  30  graduate  students,  professional  workers,  and 
interested  friends  of  the  investigator  were  asked  to  respond  to  trial 
forms  of  a questionnaire  as  a basis  for  the  formulation  of  questions 
which  would  be  relevant,  clear,  and  meaningful  to  subjects.  Through 
the  informal  administrations,  a questionnaire  evolved  which  appeared 
to  elicit  descriptions  of  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning. 

The  first  question  asked  subjects  to  describe  an  experience  of  tran- 
scendent functioning. 

Most  people  seem  to  have  a usual  level  of  functioning — in 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  in  any  endeavor.  You  could 
probably  predict  how  you  will  react  in  many  situations. 
However,  at  times  you  or  others  have  been  surprised  by  how 
well  you  performed  in  a particular  situation.  1 am  inter- 
ested in  an  experience  about  which  you  yourself  felt  that 
you  had  somehow  "out -done"  yourself--regardless  of  the 
opinion  of  others. 

This  experience  might  have  involved  creativeness,  inventive- 
ness, ability  to  solve  a problem,  physical  strength  or 
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endurance,  unusual  performance  in  an  everyday  task,  insight 
or  appreciation,  or  any  area  of  endeavor.  The  main  thing 
that  I am  interested  in  is  that  you  did  something  better 
than  you  ordinarily  would  expect.  Describe  what  you  did. 
Include  all  that  you  can  remember  about  the  experience,  how 
you  felt,  your  attitudes,  and  your  emotions.  Use  the  back 
of  this  page  if  you  need  more  space. 

The  descriptive  questionnaire  was  used  with  57  graduate  students  in 
the  preliminary  phase  of  the  study. 

Subjects  for  the  preliminary  study 

Fifty-seven  graduate  students  in  Personnel  Services  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  during  second  trimester,  1962-63,  participated  in  the 
initial  phase  of  the  study.  Some  were  enrolled  in  Principles  of 
Guidance  and  others  in  the  1962-63  NDEA  Guidance  Institute.  This 
initial  group  consisted  of  34  men  and  23  women. 

TABLE  1 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  PRELIMINARY  STUDY 


Participants 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

EDP  610,  Principles  of  Guidance 

12 

18 

30 

1962-63  Guidance  Institute 

22 

5 

27 

Total 

34 

23 

57 

Mean  age  for  the  total  group  of  participants  in  the  preliminary  study 
was  estimated  to  be  between  32  and  36. 


These  classes,  EDP  610,  Principles  of  Guidance,  and  the  Guidance 
Institute,  represented  large  groups  of  available  subject  who  were 
relatively  knowledgeable  and  interested  in  the  topic  of  investigation. 
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Each  subject  coded  his  own  form  with  a number  that  corresponded  to  his 
alphabetical  rank  in  class.  It  was  explained  that  the  investigator 
would  respect  the  anonymity  of  the  subjects  and  the  confidentiality  of 
their  descriptions.  The  coding  was  requested  to  enable  the  investi- 
gator to  contact  subjects  at  a later  time,  if  necessary.  The  large 
number  of  personal  and  intimate  responses  indicated  that  the  subjects 
felt  some  freedom  in  the  pledge  of  confidentiality. 

The  responses  of  the  57  participants  were  read  and  evaluated  by 
two  judges  (by  methods  which  are  described  in  Development  of  the 
rating  scale).  Twenty-one  responses  were  selected  by  the  judges  for 
use  in  the  formulation  of  the  rating  scale.  In  this  group  of  21  sub- 
jects, there  were  14  men  and  7 women. 

In  review,  the  number  of  participants  in  the  preliminary  study 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

TOTAL  PERSONS  INVOLVED  IN  PRELIMINARY  STUDY 


Participants 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

Trial  administrations 

approximately 

30 

Preliminary  study 

34 

23 

57 

Subjects  selected  in 
preliminary  study 

14 

7 

21 

Descriptive  questionnaire 

As  the  aforementioned  30  subjects  responded  to  initial  forms  of 
the  questionnaire  (in  Appendix  A),  it  became  apparent  that  one  open 
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question  would  not  elicit  full  descriptive  accounts.  While  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning  probably  occur  in  the  lives  of  all  people, 
transcendent  functioning  has  not  been  dealt  with  as  an  entity  before. 
Furthermore,  subjects  were  not  necessarily  trained  in  observing  and 
communicating  their  own  psychological  conditions,  especially  those 
occurring  during  incidents  of  transcendent  functioning.  The  best  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  appeared  to  be  to  ask  an  open  question  which  would 
give  subjects  freedom  of  expression,  and  then  to  supplement  the  narra- 
tive accounts  with  a series  of  specific  questions.  The  revised  form 
was  used  in  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  study  for  discovering  a 
variety  of  psychological  conditions  tfiich  are  associated  with  the  ex- 
perience of  transcendent  functioning.  These  psychological  conditions 
later  were  translated  into  statements  which  comprised  the  rating  scale. 

The  first  page  of  the  descriptive  questionnaire  was  revised  before 
use  in  the  study  proper  to  eliminate  technical  terminology.  The  pur- 
pose for  using  the  open  question  in  the  study  proper  was  twofold.  Each 
subject' 8 written  description  served  him  as  a narrative  account  of  the 
experience  which  he  would  rate  on  the  scaled  instrument.  The  written 
description  also  gave  the  judges  a basis  for  evaluating  the  relevance 
and  plausibility  of  the  experience. 

Development  of  the  rating  scale 

The  descriptive  questionnaire  was  administered  to  57  graduate 
students  who  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  as  subjects 
and  to  offer  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  might  improve  the  evoc- 
ative quality  of  the  instrument.  The  subjects  spent  approximately 
one  hour  in  responding  to  the  three- page  form. 
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The  responses  to  the  descriptive  questionnaire  were  submitted  to 
two  judges,  one  who  held  a doctorate  in  Personnel  Services  from  the 
University  of  Florida  and  one  who  was  an  advanced  graduate  student  in 
the  same  department.  The  judges  were  asked  to  read  the  questionnaire 
responses  and  eliminate  any  which  appeared  irrelevant  to  this  study. 

The  judges  were  instructed  to  use  the  following  criteria  for  including 
a description  in  the  study. 

(1)  The  subject  describes  the  experience  as  transcending  his 
modal  level  of  functioning. 

(2)  The  incident  is  described  fully  and  clearly  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  data. 

(3)  The  incident  as  an  experience  of  transcendent  functioning 
is  plausible.  That  is,  the  probability  is  small  that  the 
report  of  the  experience  is  a fictitious  one. 

Of  the  initial  57  responses,  both  judges  evaluated  21  descriptions 
as  fulfilling  all  three  requirements  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  All 
other  descriptive  questionnaires  were  eliminated  from  further  investi- 
gation. 

To  construct  the  rating  scale,  the  contents  of  the  21  descriptive 
questionnaire  responses  were  analyzed  by  the  investigator.  Each  word 
or  phrase  which  was  used  by  subjects  to  describe  experiences  of  tran- 
scendent functioning  was  noted.  Each  such  statement  was  transcribed 
on  a small  card  with  an  identifying  code  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
card.  Three  hundred  forty-three  statements  descriptive  of  the  reported 
experiences  were  found.  It  was  then  necessary  to  organize  this  mass  of 
statements  into  a manageable  number  for  rating  scale  construction.  The 
statements  were  classified  into  90  categories,  each  of  which  could  be- 
come a single  item  without  significant  loss  of  meaning.  The  investigator 
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attempted  to  avoid  duplication  of  categories  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  represent  each  statement  in  one  category.  Each  category  was  trans- 
lated into  a separate  statement  that  could  be  used  with  a rating  scale. 

The  process  of  classifying  statements  and  translating  categories 
into  items  is  illustrated  by  the  following  set  of  descriptive  state- 
ments : 

. the  experience  called  upon)  something  within  me  which 
I had  never  utilized  before.  . . 

1 felt  strength  that  I never  knew  existed,  . . 

. . . had  tapped  a hitherto  unknown  potentiality.  . . 

(.  . . and  I found  myself  following)  some  direction  from 
within.  . . 

The  thing  I would  emphasize  is  the  strength  I had  at  that 
time  to  get  out  of  the  cave  under  those  circumstances.  . . 

The  item  representing  the  preceding  category  was  first  written: 

Something  within  me  which  1 don't  ordinarily  use  seemed  to 
be  at  work. 

The  item  was  later  revised  for  use  in  the  final  rating  scale  to  read: 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within  me  which  1 
don't  ordinarily  use. 

Each  item  in  the  instrument  was  followed  by  a continuum  for  in- 
dicating the  importance  of  the  item  to  the  subject's  experience  of 
transcendent  functioning.  For  example. 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  , , , > t 

within  me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use.  12345 

(1  indicates  "unimportant  or  did  not  exist";  5 indicates 
"extremely  important.") 

The  rating  scale  with  90  items  was  administered  for  trial  to 
30  students  in  EDP  610,  Principles  of  Guidance.  In  addition  to  the 
rating  scale,  each  student  was  given  a typed  copy  of  the  description 


he  had  written  previously  in  response  to  the  descriptive  questionnaire 
Again,  the  students  were  asked  to  respond  as  subjects  and  to  indicate 
the  occurrence  of  ambiguity,  duplication,  and  terminology  which  is  not 
generally  understood. 

The  subjects  suggested  several  changes  concerning  clarity  of 
instructions  and  individual  items.  Each  item  of  the  rating  scale  was 
scrutinized  by  the  investigator.  The  distribution  of  scores  for  each 
item  was  studied.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  method  of  analysis  to 
be  used  in  the  study  proper,  factor  analysis,  it  was  important  to 
revise  items  that  tended  to  elicit  extreme  answers.  That  is,  items 
which  had  modal  scores  of  one  or  five  and  consequently  little  vari- 
ance were  deemed  poor  items  for  factor  analysis.  Many  of  the  first 
90  items  were  revised,  A mmber  of  items  appeared  to  duplicate  other 
items.  Duplications  were  deleted. 

Turning  to  theoretical  and  experimental  work  related  to  positive 
experience,  the  investigator  found  a number  of  dimensions  of  experi- 
ence which  seemed  appropriate  to  include  in  an  investigation  of  tran- 
scendent functioning.  These  dimensions  were  discussed  in  Chapter  I. 
The  investigator  found  that  many  categories  suggested  in  the  work  of 
other  writers  had  been  indicated  by  the  subjects  of  this  study  and 
already  were  included  in  the  rating  scale.  The  new  categories  were 
translated  into  appropriate  statements  and  added  to  the  rating  scale. 

The  revised  instrument  contained  74  items.  This  form  was  given 
to  27  members  of  the  1962-63  Guidance  Institute  for  trial.  Each  sub- 
ject also  was  given  a typed  copy  of  his  response  to  the  descriptive 
questionnaire.  Again,  these  graduate  students  were  asked  to  respond 
as  subjects  and  also  to  indicate  any  changes  they  thought  advisable. 
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Suggestions  and  written  responses  were  studied,  using  the  methods 
described  for  studying  responses  from  students  in  EDP  610,  Principles 
of  Guidance.  Minor  changes  were  made  in  terminology,  and  a final  revi- 
sion was  adopted  for  use  in  the  study  proper. 

Revised  instrument 

The  final  instrument  (see  Appendix  B)  for  studying  transcendent 
functioning  was  composed  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  was  an  open 
question  which  was  a revised  form  of  the  first  question  of  the  de- 
scriptive questionnaire.  The  question  was  revised  to  appeal  to  sub- 
jects less  sophisticated  than  those  who  participated  in  the  initial 
phase  of  the  study.  Following  is  the  revised  question  as  it  appeared 
in  the  final,  revised  instrument. 

As  you  do  your  work  and  other  activities  each  day,  you  usu- 
ally know  just  about  how  well  you  will  do.  But  there  have 
been  times  when  you — and  maybe  other  people- -were  surprised 
by  how  well  you  did  something.  I am  interested  in  knowing 
about  one  time  when  you  did  something  that  you  didn't  know 
you  were  capable  of  doing. 

This  experience  might  have  been  special  enough  to  be  noticed 
by  other  people.  Or  it  might  have  been  only  an  everyday 
task  that  you  "outdid"  yourself  on.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
important  it  was  to  other  people.  The  main  thing  I am 
interested  in  is  that  you  did  something  better  than  you 
ordinarily  would  expect. 

Please  describe  an  experience  of  this  kind.  Tell  me  what 
you  did.  Include  in  your  description  all  that  you  can 
remember  about  how  you  felt  at  that  time.  Use  the  back  of 
this  page  if  you  need  more  space. 

The  second  part  of  the  instrument  for  studying  transcendent  function- 
ing was  the  final  revision  of  the  rating  scale.  The  final  form  con- 
tained 74  items  obtained  from  descriptions  which  were  written  by  sub- 
jects in  the  preliminary  study  and  from  relevant  theoretical  and 
experimental  work  of  other  writers. 
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In  the  study  proper  the  open  question  and  the  rating  scale  were 
followed  by  a question  asking  the  subject  to  describe  briefly  one 
average  experience  in  the  same  area  and  by  the  rating  scale  with  in- 
structions  to  answer  it  for  the  average  experience.  Thus,  the  final 
instrument  had  an  open  question  and  a rating  scale  of  74  items  for 
transcendent  functioning  and  an  open  question  and  a rating  scale  of 
74  items  for  average  functioning.  (Four  items  in  the  rating  scale 
for  transcendent  functioning  contained  the  phrase  "my  high  level  of 
functioning."  This  was  changed  to  "this  experience"  in  the  rating 
scale  for  modal  functioning.)  Complete  instructions  were  included  in 
the  instrument;  therefore,  it  was  self-administering. 

Study  Proper 

Collection  of  data 

During  a period  of  eight  months  the  final  instrument  was  admin- 
istered to  three  groups  of  subjects.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  describe 
an  experience  of  transcendent  functioning,  fill  out  a rating  scale  for 
that  experience,  describe  briefly  an  average  experience,  and  complete 
a rating  scale  for  the  average  experience.  Although  complete  instruc- 
tions were  included  in  the  instrument,  the  nature  of  the  experience 
being  studied  seemed  to  recommend  the  use  of  general  introductory 
remarks.  A number  of  people  administered  the  instrument,  and  all  were 
instructed  to  make  only  remarks  which  would  facilitate  the  subjects' 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  open  question,  the  instructions, 
and  the  nature  of  the  study.  Subjects  were  told  that  they  were  par- 
ticipating in  a psychological  study  which  was  concerned  with  positive 
rather  than  negative,  or  neurotic,  experiences.  Items  in  the  rating 
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scale  were  never  Interpreted  for  subjects.  Therefore,  verbal  instruc- 
tions by  the  persons  administering  the  instrument  varied,  but  they  were 
restricted  to  remarks  which  would  establish  rapport  and  help  subjects 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  before  them. 

The  investigator  surveyed  the  responses  of  subjects.  In  some 
cases  subjects  did  not  complete  the  forms.  Incomplete  forms  could  not 
be  used  in  the  analysis  and  were  discarded  by  the  investigator.  In  a 
few  other  cases  the  investigator  decided  that  the  responses  to  the 
open  question  were  not  germane  to  the  study  and  discarded  these  forms. 
Following  is  an  example  of  a form  discarded  by  the  investigator  as 
unsuitable  for  the  study: 

I made  an  omelet.  I had  not  made  an  omelet  in  many  months 
and  was  looking  forward  to  trying  to  perfect  my  ability. 

The  omelet  turned  out  very  well  in  spite  of  not  having  the 
desirable  cooking  utensils.  1 was  pleased  at  having  been 
able  to  make  such  an  omelet. 

All  other  forms  were  submitted  to  two  judges.  One  of  these  judges  had 
evaluated  descriptive  questionnaire  responses  in  the  preliminary  study. 
The  other  judge,  a post-masterls  student  in  Personnel  Services  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  was  asked  to  evaluate  a number  of  descriptive 
questionnaires  from  the  preliminary  study  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  judging  procedure  and  the  nature  of  the  responses  of  subjects. 
The  judges  were  instructed  to  read  each  response  to  the  open  question 
on  the  first  page  of  the  final  instrument  and  to  eliminate  any  which 
appeared  irrelevant  to  the  study.  The  judges  were  instructed  to  use 
the  following  criteria  for  including  a description  in  the  study. 

(1)  The  subject  describes  the  experience  as  transcending  his 
modal  level  of  functioning. 
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(2)  The  incident  is  described  fully  and  clearly  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  data. 

(3)  The  incident  as  an  experience  of  transcendent  functioning 
is  plausible.  That  is,  the  probability  is  small  that  the 
report  of  the  experience  is  fictitious. 

The  judges  evaluated  each  form  by  each  of  the  three  criteria. 

That  is,  each  judge  gave  each  form  three  ratings.  The  judges  rated 
a form  as  acceptable,  questionable,  or  not  acceptable  by  each  crite- 
rion. It  was  decided  that  a form  would  be  included  in  the  study  if 
it  was  acceptable  to  one  judge  and  acceptable  or  questionable  to  the 
other  judge.  All  forms  which  had  at  least  one  rating  of  not  accept- 
able were  eliminated  from  the  study.  All  forms  which  had  at  least  two 
ratings  of  questionable  were  eliminated  from  the  study. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
the  investigator  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  objective  validation  of 
the  incidents  as  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning.  Because  of 
this,  the  task  of  the  judges  was  extremely  important  to  this  study. 
Their  evaluations  represent  expert  opinions  of  the  validity  and 
plausibility  of  the  reported  experiences.  On  their  evaluations  is 
based  the  assumption  that  the  data  describe  real  events  and  real  feel- 
ings of  persons  participating  in  the  study. 

In  order  to  obtain  appropriate  forms,  the  judges  read  and  eval- 
uated 323  forms  in  the  study  proper.  A total  of  90,  or  fewer  than 
28  per  cent  of  the  original  forms  which  were  read  by  the  judges,  were 
deemed  acceptable  for  inclusion  in  this  study. 

Following  are  examples  of  descriptive  responses  which  were 
studied  in  this  investigation.  Additional  examples  are  given  in 
Appendix  C.  (Descriptions  from  the  data  are  numbered  consecutively 
throughout  the  study.) 
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Subject  2: 


While  hunting  in  the  foothills  of  the  Smoky  Mountains,  three 
other  hunters  and  I were  riding  down  a very  rough  trail  in 
a jeep.  On  the  side  of  a large  embankment  I saw  the  opening 
to  a cave.  We  stopped  the  jeep  and  crawled  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  cave.  I was  the  first  one  there  and  decided  to 
go  into  the  cave.  The  opening  was  so  that  1 had  to  hold  to 
the  top  and  swing  my  body  up  and  over.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  enter.  From  the  opening  there  was  a straight  drop 
of  about  8 feet.  After  swinging  through  the  entrance,  I 
made  the  8 foot  drop  to  the  floor  of  the  cave.  Just  as  I 
hit  the  floor  I heard  a most  sickening  sound.  I had  hit  in 
the  middle  of  a rattlesnake  den.  I do  not  know  to  this  day 
how  I managed  to  get  up  8 feet  of  rock  wall  and  out  a small 
opening  without  being  bitten  more  than  one  time.  I had  on 
a pair  of  very  thick  leather  boots  which  had  five  bites  in 
them  and  I had  one  bite  on  my  shoulder.  The  thing  I would 
emphasize  is  the  strength  I had  at  that  time  to  get  out  of 
the  cave  under  those  circumstances. 


Subject  3: 

For  two  years  I bowled  very  regularly,  once  a week  in  a 
league,  and  two  or  three  times  in  addition  to  this.  My 
average  was  around  130,  and  sometimes  I would  bowl  as  high 
as  175.  One  Saturday  afternoon  my  roommate  and  I went  to 
practice.  We  were  almost  alone  in  the  bowling  alley.  (I 
guess  the  place  was  about  1/4  full.)  In  the  next  lane  the 
manager  and  a couple  of  other  men  were  bowling.  I was  un- 
able to  get  the  ball  I regularly  bowled  with,  and  was  using 
a strange  ball  and  a heavier  ball  than  usual.  For  some 
reason,  everything  was  working  beautifully — me,  the  ball, 
and  the  pins.  I had  five  strikes  in  a row  and  two  or  three 
more  in  the  game.  I wound  up  with  213.  This  was  way  above 
my  average,  and  I’ve  never  come  anywhere  close  again  except 
once.  We  bowled  another  game  and  my  score  was  140.  Every- 
one around  was  watching  and  all  of  them  congratulated  me. 

How  did  I feel:  At  the  time,  it  all  seemed  very  unreal. 

The  longer  my  luck  held,  the  tenser  I was,  and  the  tension 
probably  resulted  in  my  score  not  being  higher.  (I  was 
becoming  more  and  more  acutely  aware  of  me,  and  my  body, 
and  what  I was  doing.)  I was  amazed,  and  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  happening.  When  it  was  over,  I was  extremely 
elated  and  very  proud  of  my  score.  It  was  completely  unex- 
plainable — and  another  day  I used  this  same  ball  (thinking 
that  was  the  explanation)  and  could  hardly  bowl  100  with  it. 
There  was  no  push  or  force  to  urge  me  on--it  all  began  as 
part  of  a very  relaxed  situation.  The  tension  arose  only 
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in  the  prolonged  situation.  As  long  as  I was  relaxed, 
everything  seemed  to  click,  and  I could  make  no  mistakes 
or  do  nothing  wrong.  It  was  an  elating  experience. 

Subject  4: 


On  January  21,  19 , a Negro  woman  dashed  into  my  apartment 

and  asked  that  I come  to  the  apartment  next  door  immediately. 
My  landlady  had  something  wrong  with  her,  and  neither  the 
maid  nor  the  landlady  knew  what  was  amiss.  The  landlady  was 
suffering  physically  and  emotionally,  as  wa3  evidenced  by 
her  behavior.  I sent  the  maid  about  her  work  because  her 
fear  was  being  conveyed  to  the  landlady.  I called  the 
doctor  to  make  arrangements  to  get  the  landlady  to  the 
clinic,  called  for  help  in  getting  the  landlady  into  the 
car,  and  called  her  husband.  The  woman  expressed  two  fears: 
(1)  heart  attack  and  (2)  loss  of  mind.  Neither  upset  me. 

What  amazes  me  is  that  my  presence  showed  genuine  concern- - 
not  anxiety — calmness,  and  efficiency.  I had  never  been  in 
this  type  situation  before  and  had  no  one  to  rely  upon  for 
guidance.  Yet,  in  looking  back  over  the  total  incident  with 
as  much  objectiveness  and  insight  as  I can  muster,  1 can  see 
that  I made  no  false  step  along  the  way.  Usually  I can  re- 
view situations  and  see  how  I might  have  done  something  better 
or  more  helpful,  but  not  this  time.  Personally,  I feel  that 
I was  truly  in  "my  shining  hour." 

Subject  5: 

Three  years  ago  in  October  on  Friday  night  about  10:30,  1 

was  driving  a tractor  trailer  Diesel  (semi)  truck  in  , 

Florida.  It  was  raining  that  night,  not  hard  but  just  enough 
to  keep  the  windshield  wet.  As  I drove  down  the  road  I came 
upon  a car  that  was  weaving  all  over  the  road.  I followed 
for  a while  and  the  car  gave  a signal  to  turn  right.  I 
slowed  down  and  started  around  the  car  as  he  was  partly  off 
the  road  turning.  Just  as  I was  even  with  him  he  cut  across 
the  road  in  front  of  my  truck.  I hit  the  car  at  such  an 
angle  it  lifted  the  car  from  the  road  and  sailed  it  through 
the  air.  It  finally  landed  on  its  side  out  on  the  ditch 
bank.  The  truck  stopped  on  the  shoulder.  I jumped  out  of 
the  truck  and  ran  to  the  car.  I helped  one  girl  out  of  the 
car  and  two  boys  went  out  the  back  window.  I looked  and 
there  was  another  girl  tangled  under  the  seats  of  the  car. 

I realized  she  wasn't  breathing.  I asked  the  boys  to  help 
but  they  were  drunk  and  afraid,  I tried  to  get  her  out 
but  the  rear  view  mirror  was  in  the  way.  I broke  it  off 
like  a toothpick  and  stood  outside  and  lifted  a 135  pound 
girl  out  and  gave  her  artificial  respiration.  She  lived 
until  Sunday  night  at  four  o'clock.  This  is  unusual  because 
I'm  the  nervous  type. 
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Subjects 

In  the  study  proper,  three  groups  of  subjects  were  used,  each 
group  composed  of  30  subjects*  One  group  consisted  of  students  en- 
rolled in  introductory  psychology.  The  second  group  was  composed  of 
students  in  creative  arts:  creative  writing,  fine  arts,  drama,  and 

music.  The  third  group  was  made  up  of  people  enrolled  in  adult  educa- 
tion classes.  The  number  30  for  each  group  was  decided  at  the  outset 
of  the  study;  therefore,  forms  were  submitted  to  the  judges  until  90 
acceptable  forms  were  reached. 

Several  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the 
groups  to  be  used.  Transcendent  functioning  describes  a level  rather 
than  an  aspect  of  functioning.  Therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
one  homogeneous  group*  Further,  it  seemed  desirable  to  avoid  homo- 
geneity of  subjects  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  deriving 
factors  which  were  characteristic  of  a restricted  group  of  people 
rather  than  of  the  experience. 

Two  college  groups  were  selected  because  they  were  easily  acces- 
sible and  somewhat  practiced  in  the  use  of  instruments  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  this  study.  Students  in  introductory  psychology  courses 
are  fairly  representative  of  a total  college  population.  Students  in 
creative  arts  are  expected  to  have  specialized  interests  in  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning. 

For  the  third  group,  the  investigator  desired  subjects  outside 
the  college  setting.  This  proved  to  be  a difficult  task.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  locate  enough  people  to  form  this  third  group. 
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A large  number  of  retired  people  were  found  at  Moose  Haven,  Orange 
Park,  Florida.  Because  the  form  is  lengthy  and  somewhat  complex,  it 
required  approximately  one  hour  for  completion.  The  elderly  residents 
at  Moose  Haven  were  unable  to  finish  the  forms  satisfactorily.  Many 
of  the  residents  were  stimulated  by  the  form  to  recount  past  experi- 
ences, but  not  one  was  able  to  write  a description  and  complete  the 
rating  scale. 

Adult  education  classes  afforded  the  best  available  solution  for 
the  problematic  third  group.  This  group  was  outside  the  college  set- 
ting and  different  from  the  college  population.  The  structure  of  the 
classroom  situation  was  helpful  in  obtaining  cooperation  in  the  tedious 
task  of  responding  to  a questionnaire. 

Group  I and  Group  II  were  students  in  six  departments  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  Central  Florida  Junior  College,  Junior  College 
of  Broward  County,  and  Florida  Presbyterian  College.  (The  instrument 
was  administered  at  Edward  Waters  College,  but  the  resulting  forms 
were  not  used  in  the  study.) 

For  Group  III,  the  form  was  administered  to  students  in  adult 
education  classes  in  Crystal  River,  Dunnellon,  Eustis,  Gainesville, 
Jacksonville,  Leesburg,  Ocala,  and  Starke,  all  in  Florida. 

In  the  study  proper  the  form  was  administered  approximately  SO 
times  to  a minimum  of  760  people  in  order  to  obtain  90  appropriate 
forms.  Using  minimum  estimates,  the  form  was  administered  to  14S 
people  in  five  administrations  for  Group  I,  to  13S  people  in  14 
administrations  for  Group  II,  and  to  480  people  in  30  administrations 


for  Group  III 
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The  ages  of  men  and  women  in  each  of  the  three  groups  and  in  the 
combined  group  are  shown  in  Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  A wide  variety 
of  major  fields  of  Interest,  as  indicated  by  subjects  in  their  ex- 
pressed college  majors  and  occupations,  is  shown  in  Tables  7,  8,  and 

9. 

Preparation  of  Instrument  for  Analysis 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  or  meaningless  factor  analyses,  it 
was  desirable  to  eliminate  a number  of  items  from  the  instrument. 

This  was  done  after  the  collection  of  data  and  before  the  analysis 
of  data.  Reliability  of  items  is  a decisive  point  in  factor  analy- 
sis; therefore,  test-retest  administrations  of  the  instrument  were 
given. 

Subjects  for  the  reliability  tests  were  students  in  two  classes 
of  Introduction  to  Personal  Development  at  Central  Florida  Junior 
College.  From  the  combined  enrollment  of  58,  39  students  completed 
the  rating  scale  two  times  each.  Retest  followed  the  first  adminis- 
tration by  one  week.  These  subjects  were  not  told  that  they  were 
participating  in  a test  of  reliability  until  after  they  completed 
the  test  the  second  time. 

The  data  from  the  test -retest  administrations  were  punched  on 
IBM  cards.  Computations  were  done  at  the  University  of  Florida  Com- 
puting Center  and  were  sponsored  by  a grant  from  the  Computing  Cen- 
ter. Dr.  Wilson  Guertin  furnished  the  formulas  and  directed  the 
computations.  Means,  standard  deviations,  and  reliability  coeffi- 
cients were  obtained  for  each  item  for  transcendent  functioning  and 
for  modal  functioning.  Pearson  product -moment  correlations  were 
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TABLE  3 

AGES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  GROUP  I 


Ages 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

17 

0 

6 

6 

18 

2 

7 

9 

19 

2 

5 

7 

20 

5 

0 

5 

21 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

10 

20 

30 

45 


TABLE  4 

AGES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  GROUP  II 


Ages 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

18 

5 

1 

6 

19 

2 

4 

6 

20 

1 

7 

8 

21 

1 

4 

5 

22 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

27 

1 

0 

1 

28 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

30 

1 

0 

1 

31 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

34 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

14 

16 

30 
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TABLE  5 


AGES  OF  MEN 

AND  WOMEN  IN  GROUP  III® 

Ages 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

16-20 

4 

7 

11 

21-25 

2 

1 

3 

26-30 

1 

1 

2 

31-35 

0 

2 

2 

36-40 

0 

5 

5 

41-45 

0 

2 

2 

46-50 

1 

1 

2 

51-55 

0 

0 

0 

56-60 

0 

0 

0 

61-65 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

8 

20 

28 

One  man  and  one 

woman  did  not 

report  age. 
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TABLE  6 

AGES  OF  MSN  AND  WOMEN  IN  COMBINED  GROUPS* 


Ages 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  women 

Total 

number 

16-20 

21 

37 

58 

21-25 

6 

7 

13 

26-30 

3 

1 

4 

31-35 

1 

2 

3 

36-40 

0 

5 

5 

41-45 

0 

2 

2 

46-50 

1 

1 

2 

51-55 

0 

0 

0 

56-60 

0 

0 

0 

61-65 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

32 

56 

88 

aOne  man  and  one 

woman  did  not  report 

age. 
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TABLE  7 


MAJOR  FIELDS 

INDICATED 

BY  SUBJECTS  IN  GROUP  I 

Major  Field 

Number 

Major  Field 

Number 

Biology  Education 

1 

Occupational  Therapy 

1 

Chemistry 

2 

Physical  Education 

« 

1 

Citrus  Agriculture 

1 

Physical  Therapy 

2 

Elementary  Education 

3 

Physics 

1 

Elementary  Guidance 

1 

Psychology 

2 

Law 

1 

Religious  Education 

1 

Mathematics 

1 

Secondary  Education 

1 

Medicine 

1 

Secretarial  Science 

3 

Nursing 

3 

Undecided  or  did  not 
indicate 

4 
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TABLE  8 

MAJOR  FIELDS  INDICATED  BY  SUBJECTS  IN  GROUP  II 


Major  Field 

Number 

Major  Field 

Number 

Architecture 

4 

Literature 

3 

Building  Construction 

1 

Music 

3 

Education 

2 

Nursing 

1 

Elementary  Education 

3 

Sociology 

1 

Fine  Arts 

4 

Speech,  theatre 

4 

French 

1 

Music  or  literature 

1 

Investigator , "retired" 
(professional  writer) 

1 

Painting  or  writing 

1 
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TABLE  9 


OCCUPATIONS 

INDICATED  BY 

SUBJECTS  IN  GROUP  III 

Occupation 

Number 

Occupation 

Number 

Appliance  sales  service 

1 

Music 

1 

Bridal  consultation 

1 

Navy 

1 

Cashier,  assistant 

1 

Painter 

1 

Cosmetology 

2 

Policewoman 

1 

Electronics 

1 

Sales  clerk 

2 

Horse  training 

1 

Truck  driver 

1 

Housewife 

10 

Did  not  indicate 

5 

Insurance  agent 

1 
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used  in  obtaining  reliability  scores.  Means,  standard  deviations,  and 
reliability  coefficients  are  reported  in  Table  10. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  select  approximately  40  items  for 
the  factor  analyses.  A minimum  of  30  variables  is  necessary  for  sat- 
isfactory factor  analysis.  The  cost  for  more  than  50  variables  would 
have  been  prohibitive.  Therefore,  the  investigator  attempted  to 
select  the  best  40  items  from  the  rating  scale  of  74  items.  Items 
were  selected  which  met  each  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Mean  for  transcendent  functioning  2.4  or  higher; 

(2)  Mean  for  modal  functioning  of  1.5  or  higher; 

(3)  Standard  deviation  for  transcendent  functioning  of  1.0 
or  higher; 

(4)  standard  deviation  for  modal  functioning  of  1.0  or  higher; 

(5)  Reliability  coefficient  for  transcendent  functioning  of 
.50  or  higher; 

(6)  Reliability  coefficient  for  modal  functioning  of  .50  or 
higher. 

The  preceding  criteria  were  selected  for  theoretical  and  practical 
reasons.  (1)  was  set  because  it  was  felt  that  items  which  subjects 
rated  2.4  or  higher  were  more  important  to  transcendent  functioning 
than  those  rated  less  than  2.4,  Criteria  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  were  set 
for  practical  reasons.  Items  which  have  low  mean  ratings  and/or  low 
standard  deviations  have  little  variance;  therefore,  they  are  mean- 
ingless in  a factor  analytic  study.  Criteria  (5)  and  (6)  were  set 
for  practical  reasons.  Factor  analysis  is  based  upon  correlations  of 
items  with  other  items.  An  item  which  has  low  reliability,  or  corre- 
lates poorly  with  itself  because  of  chance  error,  cannot  correlate 
highly  with  other  items  in  order  to  form  factors. 
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TABLE  10 

MEANS,  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS,  AND  RELIABILITY  OF  THE  ITEMS  FOR 
TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  AND  MODAL  FUNCTIONING  FROM 
TEST-RKTEST  ADMINISTRATIONS 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rei.  . 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rel. 

No. 

for  TFa 

for  TF 

for  TF 

for  MF 

for  MF 

for  MF 

1 

1.54 

.93 

.63 

1.42 

.81 

.21 

2 

2.62 

1.29 

.30 

2.35 

1.15 

.47 

3* 

2.63 

1.51 

.69 

2.19 

1.25 

.75 

4 

2.26 

1.39 

.67 

1.41 

.94 

.55 

5 

1.69 

1.28 

.60 

1.24 

.66 

.57 

6* 

2.44 

1.36 

. 66 

1.73 

1.08 

.73 

7 

2.42 

1.36 

.64 

1.37 

.77 

.48 

8 

1.92 

1.11 

.69 

1.81 

1.09 

.67 

9* 

3.51 

1.27 

.57 

2.56 

1.16 

.62 

10* 

3.53 

1.34 

.73 

2.53 

1.26 

.62 

11* 

3.18 

1.44 

.80 

2.62 

1.33 

.67 

12* 

3.22 

1.42 

.55 

2.59 

1.44 

.79 

13* 

2.94 

1.29 

.67 

2.72 

1.41 

.82 

14* 

2.74 

1.41 

.81 

2.80 

1.36 

.55 

15* 

2.62 

1.42 

.70 

2.27 

1.33 

.60 

16* 

2.44 

1.42 

.67 

1.81 

1.26 

.82 

17* 

3.22 

1.32 

.50 

2.96 

1.29 

.75 

18 

1.45 

.98 

.49 

1.40 

.81 

.27 

19* 

2.87 

1.41 

.65 

2.55 

1.29 

.75 

20* 

2.39 

1.46 

.77 

2.06 

1.25 

.59 

21* 

2.53 

1.34 

.63 

2.15 

1.14 

.52 

22* 

3.10 

1.39 

.64 

2.53 

1.32 

.64 

23 

2.08 

1.16 

.32 

1.60 

1.03 

.17 

24 

1.83 

1.26 

.48 

1.36 

.80 

.20 

25* 

3.01 

1.38 

.59 

2.05 

1.11 

.61 

26 

2.96 

1.47 

.45 

2.04 

1.15 

.69 

27* 

3.01 

1.36 

.55 

1.87 

1.08 

.52 

28* 

2.73 

1.41 

.61 

1.83 

1.02 

.47 

29 

2.27 

1.56 

.76 

1.56 

1.05 

.54 

30* 

3.45 

1.22 

.60 

3.04 

1.16 

.56 

31* 

3.32 

1.40 

.55 

2.01 

1.27 

.44 

32 

1.86 

1.22 

.53 

1.50 

.89 

.34 

33 

2.14 

1.27 

.54 

1.92 

1.00 

.54 

34 

1.71 

1.11 

.51 

1.86 

1.13 

.49 

35 

2.32 

1.36 

.59 

2.14 

1.16 

.64 

36* 

2.95 

1.41 

.61 

2.35 

1.28 

.71 

37* 

2.69 

1.36 

.79 

1.97 

1.04 

.62 

38* 

3.26 

1.40 

.67 

2.99 

1.30 

.67 

39* 

2.64 

1.54 

.87 

2.13 

1.43 

.54 
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TABLE  10  continued 


Item 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rel.  , 

Mean 

S.D. 

Rel. 

No. 

for  TFa 

for  TF 

for  TF 

for  MF 

for  MF 

for  MF 

40* 

3.17 

1.37 

.81 

2.40 

1.16 

.46 

41* 

2.80 

1.30 

.56 

2.17 

1.18 

.68 

42* 

2.65 

1.42 

.64 

1.83 

1.04 

.47 

43 

1.86 

1.24 

.56 

1.60 

.97 

.74 

44* 

2.81 

1.45 

.69 

2.21 

1.29 

.68 

45 

2.30 

1.25 

.58 

1.97 

1.13 

.87 

46* 

3.68 

1.25 

.74 

2.92 

1.42 

.33 

47* 

2.40 

1.41 

.67 

1.78 

1.11 

.53 

48 

2.13 

1.37 

.49 

1.89 

1.17 

.40 

49 

2.10 

1.35 

.57 

1.73 

1.01 

.50 

50 

2.06 

1.33 

.32 

1.45 

.75 

.06 

51 

1.91 

1.22 

.63 

1.44 

.78 

.18 

52* 

2.90 

1.44 

.57 

1.96 

1.10 

.52 

53 

2.72 

1.33 

.68 

1.89 

1.00 

.35 

54* 

2.74 

1.46 

.76 

2.26 

1.28 

.48 

55 

2.63 

1.32 

.44 

1.77 

.96 

.32 

56* 

3.15 

1.42 

.70 

2.28 

1.24 

.60 

57* 

2.92 

1.39 

.54 

2.49 

1.25 

.48 

58 

1.86 

1.25 

.86 

1.91 

1.26 

.74 

59 

2.26 

1.49 

.77 

2.04 

1.32 

.79 

60 

2.45 

1.40 

.67 

1.78 

1.13 

.47 

61* 

2.37 

1.42 

.74 

2.15 

1.26 

.57 

62* 

2.92 

1.48 

.61 

1.73 

1.05 

.50 

63* 

3.36 

1.47 

.73 

2.45 

1.48 

.67 

64 

2.54 

1.38 

.72 

1.92 

1.13 

.24 

65 

2.82 

1.43 

.72 

1.78 

.93 

.47 

66 

2.26 

1.36 

.80 

1.68 

1.06 

.48 

67 

2.31 

1.52 

.70 

2.06 

1.43 

.65 

68* 

3.30 

1.53 

.74 

2.24 

1.23 

.68 

69* 

3.09 

1.39 

.68 

2.17 

1.13 

.47 

70 

2.00 

1.25 

.68 

1.36 

.73 

.67 

71 

2.00 

1.25 

.70 

1.42 

.91 

.56 

72* 

2.99 

1.43 

.68 

2.36 

1,40 

.69 

73 

2.73 

1.36 

.49 

2.39 

1.31 

.59 

74 

2.00 

1.26 

.74 

1.63 

.95 

.52 

aNumber  of  the  sample  for  mean  and  standard  deviation  scores  was 
78. 

bNumber  of  the  sample  for  reliability  scores  was  39. 

*9c 

Items  included  in  the  analyses. 
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Items  which  did  not  fulfill  criterion  (6),  having  reliability 
coefficients  between  .44  and  .50,  but  which  fulfilled  all  other  require- 
ments and  had  mean  ratings  for  transcendent  functioning  of  2.7  or  higher 
were  included  in  the  data.  There  were  seven  such  items. 

One  other  item  was  included  in  the  data.  This  item  fulfilled 
all  requirements  except  criterion  (6),  having  a reliability  coeffi- 
cient of  .33  for  modal  functioning.  The  item  was  accepted  because 
the  mean  rating  for  transcendent  functioning  was  3.7,  higher  than  all 
other  mean  ratings. 

A high  mean  rating  suggests  that  an  item  is  important  to  tran- 
scendent functioning.  Criterion  (6)  was  relaxed  because  it  was  felt 
that  an  item  might  be  ambiguous  in  relation  to  an  average  experience 
and  highly  significant  to  an  experience  of  transcendent  functioning. 

This  was  a major  consideration  in  selecting  items:  that  no  important 

variables  be  excluded  needlessly  from  the  analysis. 

The  40  items  which  were  selected  from  the  results  of  the  test- 
retest  administrations  were  indicated  on  the  90  forms.  (The  40 
items  are  so  indicated  on  the  copy  of  the  instrument  in  Appendix  B.) 

IBM  cards  presenting  these  data  were  punched.  The  IBM  cards  subse- 
quently were  processed  at  the  University  of  Florida  Computing  Center. 
This  procedure  will  be  treated  further  in  the  discussion  of  analysis. 

Limitations 

A handicap  was  found  in  the  instrument  used.  The  nature  of  the 
study  would  lead  one  to  expect  many  unsatisfactory  responses.  The 
instrument  was  complex  and  demanded  approximately  one  hour  of  concen- 
tration. Many  people  were  not  willing  or  able  to  give  this.  The 
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investigator  felt  that  some  subjects  who  wrote  acceptable  descriptions 
did  not  respond  thoughtfully  throughout  the  rating  scale.  Such  re- 
sponse would  guarantee  a large  chance  error.  If  such  an  error  exists* 
the  results  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  That  is*  chance  error 
would  lower  the  communality  in  the  factor  analyses*  but  the  factor 
structures  would  not  necessarily  be  altered.  The  large  number  of  sub- 
jects tends  to  counteract  the  chance  errors  and  provides  a strong  core 
of  reliable  responses. 

The  investigator  was  somewhat  distressed  at  the  necessity  of 
deleting  34  items  before  analysis.  Although  it  is  true  that  unreli- 
able items  are  meaningless  in  a factor  analytic  study*  it  seemed  un- 
desirable to  eliminate  variables  only  because  of  technical  disquali- 
fications. That  is,  if,  in  classifying  statements  from  the  initial 
questionnaire  and  translating  them  into  items*  the  investigator  chose 
ambiguous  terminology*  an  item  would  later  be  eliminated  as  unreliable* 
even  though  the  category  it  represented  was  highly  important  to  the 

experience.  The  investigator  became  uncomfortably  aware  that  "the 

3 

most  important  tool  of  research  is  the  mind  of  the  researcher." 

In  accepting  items  which  had  high  means  for  transcendent  function- 
ing but  which  had  low  reliability  coefficients  for  modal  functioning, 
the  investigator  attempted  to  avoid  losing  essential  aspects  of  the 
data  for  irrelevant  reasons. 

The  combined  group  of  subjects  is  neither  homogeneous  nor  sys- 
tematically heterogeneous.  The  investigator  would  have  preferred  a 

3This  thought  has  been  expressed  many  times  by  Dr.  Douglas  E. 
Scates*  Professor  of  Education  and  Consultant*  Statistical  Laboratory* 
University  of  Florida. 
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heterogeneous  group  in  order  to  cancel  as  chance  error  any  response 
patterns  which  are  characteristic  of  one  group  of  people.  The  total 
group  is  unbalanced  for  sex,  age,  and  educational  level.  The  effect 
of  this  imbalance  can  be  known  only  through  another  study. 

Summary 

The  investigation  was  executed  in  three  parts:  a preliminary 

study,  the  study  proper,  and  a test-retest  for  selection  of  items  for 
analysis.  In  the  preliminary  study  a rating  scale  was  developed  with 
the  use  of  a descriptive  questionnaire.  Twenty-one  graduate  students 
were  subjects  for  this  part  of  the  study.  In  the  study  proper  the 
instrument  consisted  of  (a)  an  open  question  from  the  descriptive 
questionnaire,  (b)  the  rating  scale  for  transcendent  functioning, 

(c)  a question,  and  (d)  the  rating  scale  concerning  an  experience  of 
modal  functioning.  It  was  administered  to  90  subjects  in  three  groups 
of  equal  size.  The  groups  were  composed  of  college  students  in  intro- 
ductory psychology  and  creative  arts  and  students  in  adult  education 
classes.  From  the  results  of  the  test-retest  administrations,  40 
items  were  selected  for  the  factor  analysis.  The  data  were  prepared 
for  analysis  using  IBM  equipment. 


CHAPTER  III 


RESULTS 

As  a research  problem,  transcendent  functioning,  denoting  a high 
level  of  behavior,  represents  an  area  without  structure.  It  has  not 
been  studied  as  an  entity  before,  and  hypotheses  concerning  the  experi- 
ence appear  premature.  The  major  statistical  procedure,  factor  anal- 
ysis, was  chosen  because  it  appeared  to  be  consistent  with  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  investigation:  to  begin  defining  and  describing  the 

entity  and  to  furnish  structure  which  will  facilitate  further  investi- 
gation. Cattell  advocates  factor  analysis  as  ".  . . the  ideal  method 
of  open  exploration  in  regions  unstructured  by  present  knowledge* 

(1952,  p.  14).  He  states  that  factor  analysis  hypothesizes  only  that 
some  structure  lies  in  a number  of  variables.  This  is  the  only  hy- 
pothesis that  this  investigator  felt  prepared  to  make  at  the  outset 
of  this  study.  Factor  analysis  proposes  to  indicate  important  vari- 
ables or  relatively  independent  functional  unities.  It  is  designed 
to  produce  hypotheses  rather  than  to  support  or  disprove  them. 

The  procedure  of  factor  analysis  of  correlation  coefficients 
shows  "...  how  some  variables  can  be  grouped  together  because  they 
behave  in  the  same  way,  and  it  proceeds  to  delineate  new  independent, 
underlying  factors  which  may  be  responsible  for  these  groupings" 
(Cattell,  1952,  pp.  14-15).  Factor  analysis  is  designed  to  demonstrate 
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what  basic  influences  are  operative  in  a battery  of  variables,  what 
the  nature  of  the  variables  is,  what  degree  of  interaction  is  opera- 
tive, and  what  the  magnitude  of  their  influence  is  (Cattell,  1952, 

P.  20). 

In  order  to  use  the  procedure  of  factor  analysis,  the  question- 
naire responses  from  90  subjects  were  prepared  for  analysis.  Follow- 
ing the  collection  of  data  and  selection  of  items  for  analysis,  the 
data  were  punched  on  IBM  cards.  For  each  subject  there  was  one  card 
indicating  his  ratings  for  each  of  the  40  items  describing  his  experi- 
ence of  transcendent  functioning  and  one  card  indicating  his  ratings 
for  each  item  describing  his  average  experience.  These  data  were 
transferred  to  magnetic  tape  to  facilitate  the  computations  by  the 
IBM  709  Electronic  Data  Processing  Machine  at  the  University  of  Florida 
Computing  Center.  A generous  grant  from  the  Computing  Center  financed 
the  computations.  Dr.  Wilson  H.  Guertin  furnished  the  programs  and 
supervised  the  computations.  For  the  factor  analyses,  a program  from 
Texas  A and  M,  RPAFAV  Factor  Analysis  and  Varimax  Rotation  was  used. 

Five  factor  analyses  were  computed: 

(1)  Group  I,  introductory  psychology  students,  for  transcendent 
functioning; 

(2)  Group  II,  creative  arts  students,  for  transcendent  func- 
tioning; 

(3)  Group  III,  persons  in  adult  education,  for  transcendent 
functioning; 

(4)  Combined  group  for  transcendent  functioning; 

(5)  Combined  group  for  average  functioning. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  analysis,  the  combined  group  for  transcendent 
functioning  and  the  combined  group  for  average  functioning  are  referred 
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to  as  groups.  These  are  not  separate  groups  of  subjects  but  represent 
the  total  subjects  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.  Analyses  for  the  sepa- 
rate groups  (I,  II,  and  III)  for  average  functioning  were  not  computed 
because  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  computer  time.  The  five  factor 
analyses  were  completed  in  approximately  65  minutes. 

Factor  analysis  is  based  upon  correlation  of  items.  Mean  ratings, 
standard  deviations,  and  product -moment  correlation  coefficients  for 
items  in  each  analysis  group  are  shown  in  Tables  26  through  35  in 
Appendix  D.  Item  scores,  and  standard  deviations  for  the  combined 
group  for  transcendent  functioning  and  the  combined  group  for  average 
functioning  are  summarized  in  Table  11. 

TABLE  11 

MEAN  ITEM  SCORES  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP  AND  MODAL 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP 


Group 

Mean  item 
score 

Mean  standard 
deviation 

Transcendent  functioning 

3.24 

1.49 

for  the  combined  group 

Modal  functioning  for 

2.45 

1.36 

the  combined  group 

Item  scores  and  standard  deviations  for  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  for 
transcendent  functioning  are  summarized  in  Table  12. 
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TABLE  12 

MEAN  ITEM  SCORES  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I,  GROUP  II,  AND  GROUP  III 


Group 

Mean  item 
score 

Mean  standard 
deviation 

Group  I 

3.30 

1.34 

Group  II 

3.19 

1.42 

Group  III 

3.23 

1.58 

From  the  correlation  matrix  for  each  group,  factors  were  extrac- 
ted. The  principal  axis  factor  loadings  were  rotated  to  a varimax 
orthogonal  rotation.  The  rotated  factor  loadings  for  each  group  were 
systematically  studied  by  the  investigator.  In  each  group  the  heav- 
iest factor  loading  for  each  item  was  noted.  This  largest  factor 
loading  determined  the  placement  of  each  item  in  the  factor  with 
which  it  was  most  closely  associated.  Fruchter  (1954,  p.  151)  pro- 
posed an  "arbitrary  classification"  of  factor  loadings.  He  regarded 
factor  ladings  of  .2  or  less  as  insignificant,  .2  to  .3  as  low,  .3 
to  .5  as  mod:  te,  .5  to  .7  as  high,  and  above  .7  as  very  high.  A 
factor  loading  of  .40  was  selected  as  the  minimum  criterion  for  in- 
cluding items  in  factors.  This  selection  procedure  meant  that  any 
given  item  would  be  treated  in  only  one  factor  regardless  of  the 
occurrence  of  two  or  more  high  factor  loadings  for  the  item.  Any 
item  which  had  no  loading  as  high  as  .40  was  not  included  in  the 


statistical  treatment  of  factors 
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In  the  following  account  of  the  treatment  of  data,  the  factor 
structure  and  description  of  factors  for  transcendent  functioning  and 
for  modal  functioning  for  the  combined  groups  are  presented  first. 
Following  the  discussion  of  individual  factors,  the  transcendent  fac- 
tors and  modal  factors  are  compared.  In  a later  section  of  this 
chapter  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  the  three  groups  are 
discussed. 

Transcendent  Functioning  for  the  Combined  Group 
Factor  structure  for  transcendent  functioning  for  the  combined  group 

Table  31  in  Appendix  D shows  the  intercorrelation  of  items  for 
transcendent  functioning  for  the  combined  group. 

Table  13  indicates  the  factor  loadings  of  all  items  on  all  fac- 
tors. The  underlined  factor  loadings  indicate  the  heaviest  loading 
(of  .40  or  greater)  of  each  item  on  any  factor.  Only  these  desig- 
nated items  were  used  in  subsequent  interpretation  and  description 
of  factors.  Items  which  did  not  have  factor  loadings  as  great  as  .40 
are  discussed  later. 

Table  13  indicates  that  14  factors  were  extracted  from  the  inter - 
correlations  of  the  40  variables.  The  variables  are  the  items  from 
the  questionnaire  which  were  selected  for  analysis.  In  the  column 
for  Factor  A,  five  items  have  been  underlined,  indicating  that  these 
items  were  more  heavily  loaded  on  Factor  A than  on  any  other  factor, 
and  that  these  items  had  factor  loadings  of  .40  or  greater  for  Fac- 
tor A.  In  the  last  row  of  Table  13  the  per  cent  of  total  communality 
for  Factor  A is  given  as  9.35.  This  means  that  9.35  per  cent  of  the 
total  common  variance  of  the  14  factors  can  be  accounted  for  by 


Factor  A 
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TABLE  13 


ROTATED  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP3 


Item 

b 

Factor 

Commu- 

No. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

nality 

1 

-08 

05 

-07 

08 

05 

37 

00 

00 

-58 

-04 

-07 

-01 

06 

26 

57 

2 

-02 

17 

63 

-05 

02 

11 

05 

22 

11 

03 

-01 

07 

00 

10 

52 

3 

02 

80 

11 

-01 

05 

13 

17 

12 

-12 

07 

13 

-16 

-15 

07 

81 

4 

-09 

78 

12 

-12 

17 

30 

-02 

06 

11 

03 

17 

-05 

-05 

06 

81 

5 

-14 

52 

24 

-08 

43 

-09 

36 

07 

-08 

04 

-03 

03 

01 

02 

70 

6 

-16 

49 

20 

-02 

25 

-03 

47 

07 

04 

-13 

-03 

04 

-06 

-08 

62 

7 

-18 

45 

13 

-05 

28 

17 

33 

28 

-16 

-13 

12 

-08 

13 

-12 

64 

8 

04 

13 

-26 

09 

16 

-12 

61 

03 

-03 

-08 

19 

02 

08 

-09 

57 

9 

-07 

-03 

-07 

-02 

05 

22 

08 

02 

-30 

04 

10 

-08 

-09 

63 

59 

10 

00 

-08 

20 

11 

07 

45 

11 

10 

-17 

05 

17 

-37 

-04 

23 

53 

11 

02 

14 

19 

01 

05 

69 

-10 

-01 

-12 

-12 

02 

-15 

00 

19 

63 

12 

-18 

13 

-14 

11 

19 

51 

-11 

-02 

-18 

-10 

14 

02 

-33 

17 

59 

13 

07 

07 

01 

-05 

15 

22 

-14 

-29 

-03 

06 

14 

-03 

12 

62 

60 

14 

-01 

-02 

-01 

07 

-14 

16 

-03 

-06 

03 

-10 

-09 

-08 

-09 

70 

57 

15 

-15 

25 

-27 

-13 

13 

19 

26 

-06 

-14 

-03 

36 

06 

-06 

17 

49 

16 

-11 

08 

03 

-09 

16 

-17 

69 

00 

02 

-04 

03 

-05 

-06 

-02 

57 

17 

-33 

23 

-09 

00 

17 

-01 

22 

08 

09 

-01 

24 

06 

-53 

01 

60 

18 

-20 

01 

04 

28 

-02 

11 

-09 

10 

01 

-09 

-12 

-06 

-41 

34 

47 

19 

01 

18 

00 

13 

-04 

65 

-15 

-03 

-07 

-25 

-08 

-10 

-05 

18 

61 

20 

-10 

12 

14 

21 

-09 

13 

-17 

04 

-04 

-37 

-09 

08 

04 

33 

40 

21 

-10 

17 

08 

02 

85 

06 

19 

13 

-07 

-01 

-02 

-12 

-12 

-09 

86 

22 

-07 

13 

02 

-09 

83 

-01 

21 

05 

05 

11 

08 

-21 

01 

04 

83 

23 

-09 

26 

00 

16 

05 

-02 

24 

58 

08 

-01 

-07 

-03 

-01 

-11 

52 

24 

04 

02 

19 

05 

19 

09 

-14 

45 

-06 

-09 

06 

04 

-04 

-06 

33 

25 

-04 

10 

05 

37 

-12 

60 

-08 

09 

03 

00 

06 

09 

09 

23 

62 

26 

-13 

-04 

01 

62 

-10 

12 

-11 

03 

-08 

-12 

13 

04 

05 

-01 

49 

27 

-04 

-13 

00 

61 

06 

18 

07 

12 

04 

-02 

-13 

-02 

-13 

07 

49 

28 

01 

10 

60 

07 

11 

07 

-05 

-04 

-06 

-19 

00 

-02 

03 

-09 

44 

29 

-05 

-05 

12 

07 

-07 

19 

13 

06 

00 

-56 

16 

-14 

-04 

01 

45 

30 

-19 

-33 

05 

20 

08 

37 

06 

14 

-04 

-38 

01 

-09 

-11 

06 

53 

31 

-62 

-02 

-06 

01 

10 

09 

13 

-12 

02 

-11 

04 

06 

-20 

00 

50 

32 

-48 

09 

19 

30 

02 

06 

11 

-08 

-20 

-07 

00 

-16 

-11 

06 

48 

33 

-44 

21 

21 

19 

-08 

34 

-01 

16 

10 

00 

25 

04 

-20 

05 

58 

34 

-56 

04 

-03 

26 

-03 

-18 

-06 

18 

-12 

-07 

09 

01 

01 

03 

48 

35 

-01 

10 

-06 

00 

18 

08 

-01 

-01 

00 

-11 

07 

-63 

03 

10 

48 

36 

-34 

17 

02 

-06 

17 

10 

11 

-23 

-01 

-06 

14 

-41 

-31 

-06 

55 

37 

-12 

20 

01 

02 

02 

03 

21 

-01 

06 

-13 

59 

-20 

-07 

00 

52 

38 

-36 

08 

14 

-13 

04 

11 

47 

02 

-01 

16 

17 

-13 

-15 

04 

51 

39 

-32 

29 

17 

13 

-05 

32 

12 

10 

-17 

-07 

22 

16 

09 

32 

59 

40 

-45 

03 

-09 

-15 

16 

04 

16 

14 

08 

10 

-12 

-26 

13 

05 

42 

Commu - 
nality 

2.11 

2.72 

1.38 

1.48 

2.15 

2.78 

2.14 

1.04 

.74 

.93 

1.03 

1.09 

.97 

2.00 

22.56 

Per  cent 
of  commu- 

9.35 

12.05 

6.11 

6.56 

9.53 

12.32 

9.41 

4.60 

3.28 

4.12 

4.56 

4.83 

4.29 

8.86 

nality 

>3 

a 

Decimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 


^Largest  factor  loading  (of  .40  or  greater)  for  each  item  is  underlined. 
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Table  14  shows  the  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  the 
combined  group.  The  factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  impor- 
tance as  indicated  by  per  cent  of  total  communality.  Items  which  were 
underlined  in  Table  13  are  reported  with  the  appropriate  factors  and 
are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor  as 
indicated  by  factor  loadings. 

Factor  F accounted  for  the  largest  proportion,  12.32  per  cent, 

of  the  total  common  variance.  Within  Factor  F,  item  11  had  the  largest 

2 

factor  loading.  Thus,  .69  , or  47.61  per  cent  of  the  communality  of 

item  11  was  attributed  to  Factor  F.  Item  10  had  the  smallest  loading 

2 

(.45)  on  the  factor.  Only  20.25  per  cent,  or  .45  , of  the  communality 
of  item  10  can  be  attributed  to  Factor  F.  By  this  comparison  of  the 
items  with  the  highest  and  lowest  factor  loadings,  one  can  see  that 
varying  importance  must  be  placed  upon  items  in  attempting  to  describe 
the  common  factor. 

Description  of  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  the  combined 
grou£ 

Factor  descriptions  represent  empirical  constructs  obtained  by 
means  of  statistical  analysis  and  logical  inspection  of  the  factor 
structures.  Several  methods  were  used  to  obtain  factor  descriptions. 
First,  the  content  of  each  of  the  items  with  high  loadings  on  each 
factor  was  studied.  This  was  done  with  reference  to  other  factors, 
because  other  factors  represent  variables  which  were  excluded  from 
the  factor  being  investigated.  The  squares  of  the  factor  loadings 
were  considered  in  order  to  have  a more  accurate  picture  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  items  than  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  factor 
loadings.  Scale  ratings  and  interaction  of  variables  as  indicated  by 
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TABLE  14 

FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP* * 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Factor  Factor  Description  Factor 

Item  No. ^ Item  Loadingc 


Factor  F (12.32)d  Clear  focus  upon  self  and  object  and 
the  relationship  between  the  two 

11  It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done.  69 

19  I had  to  think  for  myself.  63 

25  Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or 

demanded  from  me.  60 

12  I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was  right.  51 

10  The  event  seemed  almost  a mission.  45 

Factor  B (12.05)  Determination  to  excel  and  achieve 

3 I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual.  80 

4 I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual  effort.  78 

5 1 was  determined  to  win  approval.  52 

6 I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different.  49 

7 I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others.  45 

Factor  E (9.53)  Awareness  of  other  persons  in  a positive 
sense 

21  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention  to 

me  and  what  I was  doing.  85 

22  At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general  feel- 
ing of  well-being.  83 

Factor  G (9.41)  Intense  involvement  and  commitment 

16  I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing.  69 

8 I had  been  interested  in  thi3  activity  before.  61 

38  The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  ful- 
fillment. 47 

Factor  A (9.35)  Spontaneous  expression  of  power  and  force 

31  I felt  full  of  force.  62 

34  What  1 did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me.  56 

32  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn  my 

mind  to.  46 

40  I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about  myself.  45 

33  All  of  me  was  working  together.  44 

Factor  N (8.86)  Response  to  the  demand  of  a significant 
person 

14  My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody  else.  70 

9 A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me  was 

involved  in  my  thinking  in  some  way.  63 

13  Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from  me.  62 
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TABLE  14  continued 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Loading0 

Factor  D 
26 

(6.56)  Unrestrained  nature  of  the  process 
Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  themselves, 

. 62 

27 

I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself 
that  usually  limit  me. 

61 

Factor  C 

(6.11)  Fear 

2 

At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

63 

28 

During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that 
the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 

60 

Factor  L 

(4.83)  Positive  feelings 

35 

I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general 
sort  of  way. 

63 

36 

I had  experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

41 

Factor  H 
23 

(4.60)  Strong  sense  of  identity  of  self 
I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible  for 

58 

my  achievement. 

24 

The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual  one. 

45 

Factor  K 

(4.56) 

59 

37 

The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

Factor  H 

(4.29)  Awareness  of  transcendent  strength 

17 

During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had 
risen  above  my  usual  level. 

53 

18 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within 
me  which  I don’t  ordinarily  use. 

41 

Factor  J 

(4.12) 

29 

Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue  until 
I finished. 

56 

Factor  I 

(3.28) 

1 

The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that  were 
important  to  me. 

58 

factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communality. 

^Items  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the 
tor  as  indicated  by  factor  loading. 

decimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

^The  number  in  parentheses  following  each  factor  indicates  per  cent 
of  total  communality. 
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item  correlations  were  considered  in  describing  a factor.  An  individual 
correlation  matrix  for  each  factor  was  extracted  from  the  master 
matrix  (Table  31  in  Appendix  D).  Items  with  negative  loadings  on  a 
factor  were  noted.  In  cases  in  which  all  items  had  negative  load- 
ings the  signs  were  changed  to  positive  values.  A number  of  influences 
which  varied  in  importance  from  factor  to  factor  were  considered  in 
describing  individual  factors. 

Factor  F.  — Examination  of  the  content  on  the  five  items  which 
had  high  loadings  on  Factor  F revealed  the  most  apparent  characteristic 
as  clarity  or  certainty.  The  clarity  seemed  to  involve  both  the  situa- 
tion or  task  and  the  person  himself.  The  subject  seemed  to  grasp  the 
situation,  to  be  aware  of  his  own  identity,  and  to  understand  the 
relation  between  himself  and  the  situation.  The  person  seemed  to  have 
clear  cognition  of  rightness  of  his  role  in  the  situation.  This  fac- 
tor appears  to  be  much  like  clear  focus  (c.f.  pp.  24-26).  The  person 
is  aware  of  an  object  in  its  uniqueness,  of  his  own  identity,  and  of 
a relationship  between  himself  and  the  object.  The  order  of  importance 
of  items  as  ranked  by  scale  ratings  is:  I had  to  think  for  myself; 

something  demanded  from  me;  it  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 
The  factor  seems  to  be  clear  focus  upon  self  and  object  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two. 

Factor  B.  --  Determination  was  the  predominant  theme  in  Factor 
B.  The  order  of  importance  of  items  suggests  that  excelling  was 
strongly  desired  even  at  the  cost  of  great  effort.  The  two  items 
with  the  highest  loading  on  Factor  B,  items  3 and  4,  received  the 
highest  scale  ratings:  3.34  and  3.61,  respectively.  Further,  these 
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two  items  correlated  with  each  other  highly  with  a coefficient  of  .76. 

It  appears  from  the  structure  of  the  factor  that  determination  to  excel 
and  achieve  is  the  primary  element.  Two  items  mention  other  persons, 
implying  need  to  win  acceptance  or  to  compete.  Perhaps  desire  to  re- 
ceive recognition  from  another  person  or  group  of  persons  is  a con- 
comitant of  determination  to  achieve.  The  factor  is  determination  to 
excel  and  achieve. 

Factor  E.  — Other  persons  were  involved  in  the  thinking  of  sub- 
jects. The  two  items  which  had  high  loadings  on  this  factor  were 
correlated  at  .82.  Paying  attention  to  a person  and  having  good  will 
toward  him  were  perceived  as  closely  related.  Both  items  received 
ratings  which  were  below  the  mean  rating  of  items  for  transcendent 
functioning.  Subjects  tended  to  deny  the  importance  of  this  factor 
to  their  experience,  giving  the  items  scale  ratings  of  2.81  for  item 
21  and  2.59  for  item  22,  even  though  the  factor  accounted  for  the 
third  highest  per  cent  of  total  communality,  9.53  per  cent.  The  fac- 
tor appears  to  be  a condition:  awareness  of  others  in  a positive 

sense. 

Factor  6.  — This  factor  appears  to  describe  a dimension  of  in- 
volvement. Fascination,  interest,  and  fulfillment  suggest  an  intrinsic 
comnitment  to  something  in  the  situation.  An  interesting  aspect  of 
these  items  is  the  element  of  time.  The  three  items  clearly  designate 
before,  during,  and  after  the  experience.  Something  in  the  situation 
was  attractive  to  the  person  even  before  the  experience.  Fascination 
implies  a relatively  intense  interest  or  involvement  during  the 
experience.  Further,  something  in  the  situation  had  enough  intrinsic 
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worth  for  the  person  to  give  him  a feeling  of  fulfillment  after  the 
experience.  The  items  of  fulfillment  and  fascination  received  scale 
ratings  of  4.07  and  3.41,  respectively.  Both  scores  are  above  the 
mean  item  rating  for  transcendent  functioning.  The  interest  item 
was  rated  slightly  below  the  mean.  This  implies  that  involvement  was 
immediate.  Only  the  fascination  item  and  the  interest  item  had  a 
correlation  coefficient  as  high  as  .50.  Factor  G may  be  described  as 
intense  involvement  and  commitment,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
experience. 

Factor  A.  — The  interrelationships  of  the  five  items  included 
in  this  factor  are  not  immediately  apparent  upon  inspection.  Nor 
were  they  apparent  to  subjects,  for  correlation  coefficients  ranged 
from  .10  to  .38.  Item  40  accounted  for  the  lowest  coefficients.  The 
theme  of  the  factor  seems  to  be  a feeling  of  forcefulness  and  spon- 
taneity. The  items  of  spontaneity,  33  and  34,  received  the  highest 
scale  ratings,  4.03  and  4.00,  respectively.  Subjects  felt  that  spon- 
taneous expression  was  very  important  to  their  experiences.  The  fac- 
tor seems  to  be  spontaneous  expression  of  power  and  force. 

Factor  N.  — The  immediately  apparent  element  in  this  factor  is 
another  person.  The  content  of  the  items  implies  response  to  the 
demand  of  a significant  person.  These  items  correlated  with  each  other 
with  coefficients  between  .44  and  .51.  They  received  scale  ratings 
between  2.41  and  2.92,  which  are  relatively  low. 

Factor  E also  involved  other  persons,  and  comparison  with  Factor 
N seems  relevant  at  this  point.  One  wonders  why  these  appeared  as 
separate  factors.  Inspection  of  intercorrelation  among  items  of  both 
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factors  revealed  that  Factor  E items  had  correlation  coefficients 
ranging  from  -.19  to  .13  with  Factor  N items.  (Item  14,  response  to 
another,  had  a negative  loading  on  Factor  E.)  The  feeling  of  receiv- 
ing good  will  from  others  was  not  positively  related  to  responding  to 
another’s  demand.  The  plural  form,  "other  people,"  was  used  in  Fac- 
tor E,  and  the  singular  form  was  used  in  Factor  N.  The  mean  scale 
ratings  were  similar  for  the  two  factors. 

Factor  D.  — Content  of  the  items  implies  an  unrestrained  nature 
of  the  process  involved  in  the  experience  of  transcendent  functioning. 
(Factor  B items  of  determination  had  slightly  negative  loadings  on 
Factor  D.  This  implies  a lack  of  restraint  from  the  person  himself 
as  well  as  from  outside  limitations.)  Factor  D items  26  and  27  had 
a correlation  coefficient  of  .41  and  were  given  scale  ratings  above 
the  mean  rating  of  items  for  transcendent  functioning.  Subjects  felt 
that  freedom  from  restraint  was  fairly  important  to  their  experiences. 

Factor  C.  — Fear  or  doubt  is  the  apparent  theme  of  this  factor. 

A time  sequence,  before  and  during,  is  given  in  the  items.  Both 
items  had  relatively  low  scale  ratings,  with  the  lower  ratings  for  the 
item  expressing  doubt  during  the  experience.  The  low  ratings  suggest 
that  this  dimension  for  transcendent  functioning  is  lack  of  fear. 

Item  8,  prior  interest,  and  item  15  ".  . . deep  down  I had  known  I 
could  do"  had  loadings  of  -.26  and  -.27,  respectively.  Apparently, 
the  subjects  saw  a slight  inverse  relation  between  fear  and  prior 
interest  and  confidence. 

Factor  L.  --  These  items  express  generally  liking  people  and 
all-powerful  joy,  both  positive  feelings.  The  item  of  joy  was  given 
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a higher  rating  than  the  item  concerned  with  liking  people.  The  factor 
may  be  described  simply  as  positive  feelings. 

Factor  H.  — A strong  sense  of  identity  with  connotation  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  seems  to  be  the  theme  of  Factor  H.  Subjects 
gave  item  23,  responsibility  of  self,  a much  higher  scale  rating  than 
item  24.  Item  13,  demand  from  another  person,  was  negatively  loaded 
on  Factor  H and  had  a decidedly  negative  correlation  with  item  23. 

The  factor  is  strong  sense  of  identity  of  self. 

Factor  K.  — Item  37,  expressing  reward,  was  the  only  one  with 
a loading  of  .40  or  higher.  The  item  had  a reliability  coefficient 
of  .73  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  perceived  by  subjects  as  ambig- 
uous. The  highest  loading  for  item  15  (.36)  was  on  Factor  K.  If 
item  15  (deep  down  I had  known  I could)  can  be  considered  with  this 
factor  it  appears  that  reward  was  associated  with  achievement.  The 
nature  of  the  dimension  of  transcendent  functioning  represented  by 
Factor  K can  not  be  ascertained  by  the  one  item  which  was  signifi- 
cantly loaded  on  the  factor. 

Factor  M.  — Items  17  and  18,  which  received  high  scale  ratings, 
had  a correlation  coefficient  of  only  .32.  Contents  of  the  items 
suggest  awareness  of  transcendent  strength. 

Factor  J.  — Only  item  29  was  significantly  loaded  on  Factor  J. 
This  item  suggests  closure  need.  Items  20  and  30  were  more  heavily 
loaded,  .37  and  .38  respectively,  on  Factor  J than  on  any  other  fac- 
tor, These  items  imply  a new  experience  and  a situation  somehow 
different  from  usual  reality.  It  is  possible  that  these  are  condi- 
tions which  would  manifest  themselves  in  a felt  need  for  closure  or 
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completion.  Item  29  was  rated  by  subjects  as  being  very  important  to 
their  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning.  The  nature  of  this 
factor  can  not  be  known  from  the  interaction  of  variables. 

Factor  jC.  — Item  l was  the  only  one  which  was  significantly 
loaded  on  Factor  I.  It  had  a reliability  coefficient  of  .69.  This 
item  was  given  a scale  rating  slightly  above  the  mean  rating  for  tran- 
scendent functioning  and  suggests  that  Factor  I is  related  to  expres- 
sion of  important  values.  However , the  nature  of  the  factor  can  not 
be  known  from  one  item. 

Items  with  factor  loadings  less  than  .40 

Items  15,  20,  30,  and  39  did  not  have  significant  loadings  on 
any  factor.  Item  15  was  discussed  with  Factor  K.  Items  20  and  30 
were  discussed  with  Factor  J.  In  each  case  the  highest  loading  for 
each  item  was  on  the  factor  with  which  it  was  discussed.  Item  39, 
expressing  strong  motivation,  had  a loading  of  .32  on  Factors  A,  F, 
and  N.  The  value  of  this  item  for  any  factor  appeared  negligible; 
therefore,  it  was  not  treated  in  the  discussion  of  factors  for  tran- 
scendent functioning. 

Modal  Functioning  for  the  Combined  Group 
Factor  structure  for  modal  functioning  for  the  combined  group 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  importance  of  each  of  the 
14  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  which  emerged  from  the  analysis 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  factor  structure  and  description  of 
factors  of  modal  functioning  for  the  combined  group.  Table  32  in 
Appendix  D indicates  the  intercorrelation  of  all  items  for  modal  func- 
tioning for  the  combined  group.  Table  15  shows  the  factor  loadings 
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TABLE  15 


ROTATED  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  MODAL  FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP® 


Item 

„ b 

Factor 

Commu- 

No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

nality 

1 

03 

06 

13 

-11 

10 

11 

08 

52 

15 

-05 

00 

36 

2 

-07 

07 

69 

-02 

-17 

08 

-07 

23 

08 

03 

00 

59 

3 

12 

70 

17 

-17 

01 

-08 

-04 

24 

-04 

22 

04 

68 

4 

36 

37 

25 

-01 

00 

-09 

01 

21 

09 

49 

-10 

64 

5 

16 

68 

15 

-14 

-32 

-06 

-07 

-05 

-14 

09 

15 

70 

6 

-13 

67 

-08 

10 

-13 

-17 

15 

-04 

00 

17 

-21 

63 

7 

-08 

79 

13 

-01 

-04 

13 

03 

03 

02 

03 

02 

67 

8 

-22 

68 

-02 

-01 

-07 

21 

09 

-05 

-05 

-21 

00 

62 

9 

26 

00 

06 

07 

-13 

57 

-07 

11 

-07 

00 

04 

45 

10 

22 

19 

26 

-05 

07 

43 

13 

02 

19 

30 

02 

49 

11 

49 

00 

02 

00 

29 

28 

18 

05 

17 

17 

03 

51 

12 

34 

-39 

-13 

19 

02 

16 

20 

27 

30 

19 

-14 

60 

13 

69 

-05 

-10 

08 

-22 

19 

-03 

-07 

10 

01 
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59 

14 

65 

-23 

-04 

17 

-13 

-04 

07 

13 

-04 

-05 

11 

56 

15 

44 

16 

-15 

-14 

-17 

25 

11 

-03 

13 

37 

17 

55 

16 

-24 

51 

-23 

17 

-19 

07 

24 

-02 

32 

12 

12 

63 

17 

-06 

15 

-04 

15 

-17 

-07 

04 

24 

58 

27 

02 

55 

18 

32 

-22 

15 

10 

10 

-05 

05 

12 

71 

08 

07 

73 

19 

16 

-04 

02 

63 

-03 

30 

02 

02 

15 

02 

-02 

53 

20 

06 

-11 

02 

69 

06 

-16 

04 

-01 

04 

-01 

04 

53 

21 

16 

23 

10 

06 

-60 

13 

08 

-11 

-05 

-08 

00 

50 

22 

12 

27 

-08 

-10 

-61 

-03 

33 

05 

15 

17 

02 

64 

23 

-01 

18 

24 

26 

-19 

03 

48 

-05 

09 

-01 

-03 

43 

24 

00 

-08 

52 

21 

-18 

01 

16 

-02 

31 

-10 

20 

52 

25 

59 

-03 

21 

37 

-02 

20 

24 

08 

31 

05 

15 

75 

26 

38 

-06 

05 

-01 

23 

05 

27 

-12 

57 

14 

02 

65 

27 

05 

-05 

01 

07 

03 

-08 

12 

37 

68 

01 

-08 

63 

28 

-02 

21 

66 

-01 

19 

05 

07 

-05 

-07 

-05 

00 

53 

29 

31 

06 

21 

19 

-02 

12 

-03 

06 

31 

18 

47 

55 

30 

13 

06 

26 

34 

04 

06 

-01 

-09 

56 

00 

11 

54 

31 

11 

04 

06 

01 

-06 

10 

19 

-03 

69 

07 

12 

56 

32 

-01 

07 

-17 

-03 

06 

00 

12 

-07 

24 

53 

12 

41 

33 

07 

-09 

07 

09 

-06 

15 

53 

18 

37 

23 

25 

62 

34 

22 

06 

-07 

06 

04 

-19 

59 

08 

22 

08 

00 

51 

35 

05 

06 

-03 

-17 

-34 

05 

53 

13 

11 

15 

-12 

50 

36 

-09 

-02 

-11 

-04 

-10 

-03 

14 

17 

64 

35 

-11 

62 

37 

00 

03 

02 

23 

02 

13 

36 

05 

34 

43 

-02 

51 

38 

-05 

-03 

-31 

12 

-20 

16 

15 

32 

44 

42 

14 

70 

39 

11 

06 

-05 

41 

-08 

00 

09 

52 

20 

14 

06 

54 

40 

27 

09 

14 

07 

-18 

09 

22 

-04 

20 

36 

-22 

42 

Commu- 

nality 

2.82 

3.51 

1.95 

1.81 

1.56 

1.18 

1.94 

1.27 

4.17 

1.86 

.66 

22.73 

Per  cent 

of  conmu- 

- 12.40 

15.44 

8.57 

7.96 

6.86 

5.19 

8.53 

5.58 

18.34 

8.18 

2.90 

nality 

aDecimal 

points 

before 

the  first 

digit 

are  not  shown. 

b. 

Largest 

factor 

loading 

(of  .40 

or  greater) 

for  each 

item 

is  underlined. 
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of  each  item  for  each  factor.  The  highest  factor  loading  of  .40  or 
higher  of  each  item  is  underlined.  These  designations  indicate  on 
which  factor  each  item  is  most  heavily  loaded.  The  extreme  right 
column  indicates  the  communality  for  each  item,  or  the  per  cent  of 
total  variance  of  each  item  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  factors. 

The  conanunality  and  per  cent  of  total  communality  of  each  factor  are 
indicated  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Table  16  shows  the  11  factors  of  modal  functioning  for  the  com- 
bined group.  Per  cent  of  communality  determined  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation of  factors.  Within  each  factor,  factor  loadings  determined 
the  order  of  presentation  of  items.  For  instance,  it  can  be  seen  in 
Table  16  that  Factor  I accounts  for  the  largest  per  cent  of  total 
conmiunality,  18.34  per  cent. 

Description  of  factors  of  modal  functioning  for  the  combined  group 

Factor  I.  --  Eight  items  had  significant  loadings  on  Factor  I. 
Content  of  the  items  suggests  that  the  thread  running  through  the 
items  is  transcendence}  strength,  force,  and  joy.  Upon  inspection 
of  the  remaining  32  items,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  items  com- 
prising Factor  I describe  transcendent  functioning.  At  this  point 
is  is  helpful  to  refer  to  Table  17  which  shows  t tests  for  signifi- 
cance of  differences  between  items  for  transcendent  functioning  and 
items  for  modal  functioning.  Nine  items  had  t scores  of  6,76  or 
greater,  indicating  that  the  differences  between  the  transcendent 
functioning  and  modal  functioning  means  for  these  items  are  highly 
significant.  Seven  of  these  items  appear  in  Factor  I.  Consideration 
of  item  ratings  and  item  content  indicates  that  the  factor  is  non- 
transcendence. As  a factor  of  modal  functioning,  the  common  element 
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TABLE  16 

FACTORS  OF  MODAL  FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP* 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Loading0 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Factor  I 

(18. 34) 41  Transcendence  (rated  low) 

18 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within 

me 

which  I don't  ordinarily  use. 

71 

31 

I felt  full  of  force. 

69 

27 

36 

17 

26 

30 

38 


Factor  B 

7 
3 

5 

8 

6 

16 

Factor  A 

13 

14 
25 

11 

15 


Factor  C 
2 

28 

24 


Factor  G 

34 

33 


I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself 
that  usually  limit  me. 

I experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had 
risen  above  my  usual  level. 

Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  themselves. 
This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 
reality. 

The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

(15.44)  Determination  to  gain  acceptance 
I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual. 

I was  determined  to  win  approval. 

I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before. 

I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 

I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 

(12.40)  Response  to  the  demand  of  another  person 
Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from  me. 

My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody  else. 
Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or  demanded 
from  me. 

It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 

I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had  known 
I could  do. 

(8.57)  Fear,  associated  with  the  unfamiliar 
At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that 
the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 

The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 
one. 

(8.53)  Spontaneous  expression  of  positive 

feelings,  toward  others  and  seif 

What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 

Ail  of  me  was  working  together. 
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64 

58 

57 

56 

44 


79 

70 

68 

68 

67 

51 


69 

65 

59 

49 

44 


69 

66 

52 


59 

53 
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TABLE  16  continued 


Factor 
Item  No.b 


Factor  Description 
Item 


Factor 

Loadingc 


35  I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general 

sort  of  way. 

23  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 

for  my  achievement. 

Factor  J (8.18)  Global  confidence-effort-reward 

32  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn 

my  mind  to. 

4 I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 

effort. 

37  The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

Factor  D (7.96)  Sense  of  personal  responsibility 

20  My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an  old 
experience. 

19  I had  to  think  for  myself. 

Factor  E (6.86)  Awareness  of  other  persons  in  a positive 
sense 

22  At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 

feeling  of  well-being. 

21  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention  to 

me  and  what  1 was  doing. 

| * 1 

Factor  H (5.58)  Expression  of  an  important  value 

1 The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that  were 

important  to  me. 

39  I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 

time  of  the  experience. 

Factor  F (5.19)  Importance  (rated  low) 

9 A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me  was 

involved  in  my  thinking. 

10  The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 

Factor  K (2.90)  Closure  need 

29  Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue  until 

1 finished. 


53 

48 

53 

49 
43 


69 

63 


61 

60 

52 

52 


57 

43 


47 


factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communality. 
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TABLE  16  continued 
Continuation  of  footnotes 

^Items  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor 
as  indicated  by  factor  loadings. 

decimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

“rue  number  in  parentheses  following  each  factor  indicates  per  cent 
of  total  communality. 
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of  Factor  I appears  to  be  irrelevance  to  experiences  involving  modal 
functioning.  Factor  I items  had  first  and/or  second  highest  loadings 
for  four  factors  (A,  D,  L,  and  M)  of  transcendent  functioning. 

Factor  B.  — Content  of  the  six  items  with  high  loadings  on  Fac- 
tor B indicates  determination  with  emphasis  on  competing  and  gaining 
acceptance.  (Item  12  had  a negative  loading,  -.39,  on  Factor  B.  This 
was  the  highest  loading  for  item  12,  which  expresses  certainty.  This 
interaction  suggests  that  in  modal  functioning  the  subjects  felt  that 
determination  was  somehow  undermined  by  lack  of  assurance--perhaps 
related  to  other  people.)  The  factor  is  determination  to  gain  acce£- 
tance. 

Factor  A.  — The  content  of  the  fiv«  items  in  Factor  A expresses 
response  to  some  demand.  The  two  items  with  the  heaviest  loadings 
but  the  lowest  scale  ratings  related  another  person  to  the  demand- 
response.  The  factor  appears  to  be  response  to  the  demand  of  another 
person. 

Factor  C.  --  Fear  is  the  apparent  theme  of  Factor  C.  Associated 
with  fear  is  the  unfamiliar. 

Factor  G.  — Spontaneity  is  the  predominant  theme  of  this  factor. 
A positive  feeling  toward  others  and  self  appears  associated  with 
spontaneous  expression.  The  factor  is  spontaneous  expression  of 
positive  feelings  toward  others  and  self. 

Factor  J.  --  Confidence  of  success  and  reward  following  effort 
are  expressed  in  this  factor.  The  confidence  of  success  is  brought 
to  conform  to  the  commonplace  by  the  association  of  effort.  This 
association  seems  logical  in  reference  to  modal  behavior  in  which 
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one  exerts  effort,  can  be  comfortably  assured  of  reasonable  success, 
and  receives  compensation.  The  factor  is  global  conf idence -effort - 
reward. 

Factor  D.  — The  content  of  the  two  items  with  significant  load- 
ings for  Factor  D suggest  a sense  of  personal  responsibility,  with 
emphasis  on  behavior* 

Factor  E.  --  Receiving  attention  and  good  will  from  other  persons 
is  the  theme  of  this  factor.  Two  additional  items  had  relatively  high 
loadings  on  Factor  E.  These  items  express  desire  to  win  approval  and 
liking  people.  This  suggests  that  in  experiences  of  modal  functioning 
response  to  others  and  the  good  will  of  others  are  associated.  The 
factor  appears  to  be  awareness  of  the  presence  of  others  in  a positive 

sense. 

Factor  H.  --  This  factor  appears  to  be  expression  of  an  important 
value. 

Factor  F.  — The  theme  of  Factor  F is  not  apparent  in  content  or 
interaction  of  items.  Perhaps  importance  of  person  or  task  is  the 
factor.  Both  items  received  low  scale  ratings.  Consideration  of 
item  ratings  and  item  content  indicates  that  the  factor  is  non-impor- 
tance. 

Factor  K.  — Item  29,  the  only  one  with  significant  loading  on 
this  factor  appears  to  express  closure  need.  The  item  received  a 
high  scale  rating,  3.18,  but  it  is  noted  that  it  had  a reliability 
coefficient  of  only  .33  for  modal  functioning.  (The  item  had  a 
reliability  coefficient  of  .74  for  transcendent  functioning.)  The 
nature  of  this  dimension  can  not  be  ascertained  from  one  item. 
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Items  with  factor  loadings  of  less  than  .40 

Two  items,  12  and  40,  did  not  have  loadings  as  great  as  .40. 

Item  12  had  -.39  loading  on  Factor  B and  was  discussed  with  that  fac- 
tor. Item  40  had  .36  loading  on  Factor  J.  The  relevance  of  item  40 
to  Factor  J is  not  apparent  in  the  content  of  the  item  or  in  the  inter- 
action of  variables.  It  was  not  treated  in  the  discussion  of  factors. 

Comparison  of  Factors  of  Transcendent  Functioning 
with  Factors  of  Modal  Functioning 

In  the  comparison  of  transcendent  functioning  and  modal  function- 

ingj  two  approaches  were  taken:  (1)  comparison  of  item  ratings,  and 

(2)  comparison  of  factor  structures  and  descriptions  of  factors.  The 

factor  structures  and  descriptions  of  factors  for  each  experience  have 

been  discussed  on  preceding  pages.  Discussion  of  comparison  of  item 

ratings  is  followed  by  comparison  of  individual  factors  which  is  based 

upon  descriptions  of  factors  with  reference  to  differential  scale 

ratings.  Factors  which  are  common  to  both  experiences,  transcendent 

functioning  and  modal  functioning,  are  discussed  first.  Factors 

peculiar  to  transcendent  functioning  and  factors  peculiar  to  modal 

functioning  are  designated  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Comparison  of  item  scale  ratings  for  transcendent  functioning  and 
modal  functioning:  ,!t"  tests 

t tests  of  differences  in  item  ratings  provided  a basis  for  com- 
parison of  item  ratings,  t tests  are  shown  in  Table  17.  Inspection 
of  the  table  indicates  that  35  of  the  40  items  had  significant  differ- 
ences. (Twenty-four  of  the  35  were  significant  at  the  .001  level  of 
confidence.)  In  each  case  the  scale  rating  was  higher  for  transcendent 
functioning  than  for  modal  functioning.  Five  items  did  not  have 
ratings  which  were  significantly  different.  These  items  were: 
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TABLE  17 

t TESTS  FOR  DIFFERENCES  OF  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP  FOR 


TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  AND  THE  COMBINED  GROUP  FOR  MODAL  FUNCTIONING 


Item 

No. 

a 

t scores 

Proba- 

bility1’ 

Item 

No. 

t scores 

Proba- 

bility 

1 

3.03 

.005C 

21 

2.46 

.025 

2 

4.73 

.001 

22 

2.37 

.025 

3 

5.16 

.001 

23 

2.79 

.010 

4 

4.59 

.001 

24 

2.35 

.025 

5 

2.12 

.050 

25 

5.25 

.001 

6 

2.08 

.050 

26 

6.98 

.001 

7 

0.60 

NSd 

27 

9.80 

.001 

8 

-0.22 

NS 

28 

-0.85 

NS 

9 

4.19 

.001 

29 

5.38 

.001 

10 

4.94 

.001 

30 

4.26 

.001 

11 

3.96 

.001 

31 

6.82 

.001 

12 

2.98 

.005 

32 

3.85 

.001 

13 

2.15 

.050 

33 

9.14 

.001 

14 

2.67 

.010 

34 

8.19 

.001 

15 

0.67 

NS 

35 

-1.48 

NS 

16 

6.49 

.001 

36 

6.76 

.001 

17 

9.43 

.001 

37 

5.68 

.001 

18 

10.58 

.001 

38 

8.63 

.001 

19 

2.11 

.050 

39 

6.19 

.001 

20 

5.39 

.001 

40 

3.69 

.001 

at  scores  were  computed  with  the  BSM  120,  a University  of  Florida 
program  at  the  University  of  Florida  Computing  Center. 

probability  scores  are  from  Table  2.7.1,  "The  Distribution  of  t" 
(Snedecor,  1956,  p.  46),  using  178  degrees  of  freedom. 

Significant  probability  scores  are  shown  numerically. 

Ps  is  used  to  designate  probability  scores  which  are  not  significant. 
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(7)  I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

(8)  I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before.  (This  item 
was  rated  slightly  higher  for  modal  functioning  than  for 
transcendent  functioning.) 

(15)  I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had  known  I could 
do. 

(28)  During  the  experience  I had  some  feeling  that  the  outcome 
would  not  be  successful.  (This  item  was  rated  slightly 
higher  for  modal  functioning  than  for  transcendent  func- 
tioning.) 

(35)  I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general  sort  of  way. 
(This  item  was  rated  slightly  higher  for  modal  functioning 
than  for  transcendent  functioning.) 

From  the  comparison  of  item  ratings  the  following  conclusions  are 
made:  (1)  Subjects  were  able  to  differentiate  their  experiences  of 

transcendent  functioning  from  their  experiences  of  modal  functioning 
on  the  rating  scale.  (2)  In  general,  items  included  in  the  rating 
scale  were  considered  by  subjects  to  be  more  important  to  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning  than  to  experiences  of  modal  functioning. 
(3)  Subjects  did  not  rate  all  items  higher  for  transcendent  function- 
ing but  rated  three  items  slightly  higher  for  modal  functioning.  (4) 
The  item  scale  ratings  are  appropriate  data  to  be  considered  in  com- 
parison of  factors,  and  may,  in  fact,  demonstrate  that  a dimension 
common  to  both  experiences  is  relatively  more  important  to  one  experi- 
ence than  to  the  other. 

Item  scale  ratings  are  used  in  two  ways  in  the  following  compar- 
ison of  factors.  First,  scale  ratings  are  used  to  compare  transcen- 
dent factors  with  modal  factors.  Second,  they  provide  a basis  for  the 
evaluation  of  relative  importance  of  factors  within  each  experience. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  modal  factors,  reference  was  made 
to  Table  17  relative  to  the  description  of  Factor  I.  It  was  pointed 
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out  that  items  in  Factor  I were  consistently  given  much  lower  ratings 
than  the  same  items  were  given  for  transcendent  functioning.  Compari- 
son of  item  scale  ratings  was  vital  to  the  description  of  Factor  I. 

In  the  following  comparison  of  factors,  the  varying  significance  of 
scale  ratings  is  incorporated  in  the  discussions  of  factors. 

Factors  co™n»  to  transcendent  functioning  and  modal  functioning 

Factor  B,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  B,  modal  function- 
ing. --  Both  factors  accounted  for  the  second  largest  per  cent  of 

communality  within  their  respective  groups.  In  transcendent  function- 
ing, Factor  B had  12.05  per  cent  of  total  communality.  In  modal 
functioning.  Factor  B had  15.44  per  cent  of  total  communality.  Deter- 
mination was  the  main  theme  of  both  factors.  For  transcendent  func- 
tioning the  emphasis  was  on  excelling  or  achieving;  for  modal  function- 
ing the  emphasis  was  on  competing  or  gaining  acceptance.  Haslow's 
concept  of  the  necessity  of  ascending  a need  hierarchy  (Maslow,  1956) 
is  relevant  at  this  point  (c.f.  p.  23).  Jourard's  hypothesis  that 
satisfaction  of  needs  for  love  and  acceptance  is  requisite  for  tran- 
scendent functioning  (Jourard,  1964)  is  also  related  to  the  comparison 

of  these  two  factors  (c.f.  p.  22). 

In  responses  to  items  in  these  two  factors,  subjects  indicated 
that  in  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  they  were  engaged  in 
the  task  relatively  free  from  need  to  compere  or  strive  for  acceptance 
from  others.  In  the  act  of  transcendent  functioning,  subjects  appear 
to  have  transcended  needs  which  they  apparently  do  experience  in  more 
common  events. 

Determination  to  exert  effort  was  associated  with  determination 
to  achieve  in  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning.  This  association 
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was  not  as  strong  for  modal  functioning.  Item  7,  surpassing  others, 
did  not  receive  significantly  different  scale  ratings  for  the  two 
experiences.  Item  7 had  the  lowest  loading  within  the  transcendent 
factor  and  the  highest  loading  within  the  modal  factor. 

Items  8 and  16  had  significant  loadings  on  the  modal  factor  but 
not  on  the  transcendent  factor.  In  fact,  for  transcendent  function- 
ing, items  16  and  8 had  first  and  second  heaviest  loadings  on  Factor 
G,  intense  involvement  and  commitment,  before,  during,  and  after. 
(There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  scale  ratings  for 
item  8,  and  this  item  was  among  three  items  which  were  rated  higher 
for  modal  functioning  than  for  transcendent  functioning.)  Associated 
with  other  items  in  the  modal  factor,  items  8 and  16  appear  only  to 
strengthen  the  theme  expressed  in  items  with  heaviest  loadings. 

Factor  £,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  E,  modal  func- 
tioning. --  Each  factor  included  only  two  items,  21  and  22,  which  had 

large  loadings.  Each  factor  appeared  to  be  awareness  of  others  (pay- 
ing attention  and  extending  good  will).  Each  set  of  items  had  t test 
£*s  of  .025.  The  items  for  transcendent  functioning  were  highly  corre 
lated  with  each  other.  The  modal  items  were  moderately  correlated 
with  each  other.  The  transcendent  factor  accounted  for  the  third 
largest  per  cent  of  total  communality,  9.53  per  cent.  The  modal  fac- 
tor accounted  for  the  eighth  largest  per  cent  of  total  communality, 
6.86  per  cent. 

Inspection  of  the  loadings  of  all  items  for  the  transcendent 
factor  indicates  that  acceptance  needs  are  positively  associated  with 
Factor  E,  awareness  of  others.  Response  to  others  and  demand  had 
small  negative  loadings  on  the  transcendent  factor.  Items  with 
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positive  loadings  on  the  modal  factor  suggest  acceptance  needs,  demand 
from  others,  and  positive  response  to  others.  Clarity  and  doubt  of 
success  had  negative  loadings  on  the  modal  factor.  (The  item,  objects 
or  thoughts  operating  themselves,  was  slightly  negatively  associated 
with  both  factors.) 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  relationship  among  the  variables 
of  the  two  factors  is  inconclusive.  Relative  to  their  awareness  of 
others  in  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning,  subjects  seemed  to 
have  some  acceptance  needs  but  their  actions  were  not  made  directly 
to  these  needs  or  in  response  to  the  demands  of  others.  The  aware- 
ness of  others  was  primarily  a condition  in  which  they  functioned. 

In  modal  functioning  there  appears  to  be  evidence  that  subjects  were 
responding  on  a secondary  level  to  peripheral  conditions:  acceptance 

needs  and  demands  of  others. 

Factor  A,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  G,  modal  func- 
tioning. — The  element  which  is  common  to  these  two  factors  is  spon- 
taneity. In  transcendent  functioning  spontaneity  is  associated  with 
the  feeling  of  power.  In  modal  functioning  spontaneity  is  associated 
with  global  positive  feelings  toward  others. 

In  his  investigation  of  self-actualizing  people,  Maslow  (1956) 
found  them  to  be  highly  discriminating  in  choosing  close  friends  and 
in  allotting  time  to  people.  Although  democratic,  they  were  lacking 
in  the  global  liking  of  a large  number  of  people.  They  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  with  a few  close  friends  but  spent  little  time  in  "liking 
people  in  a general  sort  of  way." 

It  appears  that  the  spontaneity  factors  differ  in  this  aspect: 
in  transcendent  functioning  the  person  spontaneously  expresses  his 
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power,  but  in  modal  functioning  the  person  spontaneously  expresses  a 
global  liking  of  people. 

Factor  N,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  A,  modal  func- 
tioning. --  Transcendent  Factor  N had  the  sixth  largest  per  cent  of 

total  communality,  8.86  per  cent.  Modal  Factor  A had  the  third  largest 
per  cent  of  total  communality,  12.40  per  cent.  This  factor,  indicating 
response  to  another  person,  assumed  a more  prominent  position  for  modal 
functioning  than  for  transcendent  functioning.  However,  the  differ- 
ences between  scale  ratings  were  significant  in  the  direction  of  higher 
ratings  for  transcent  functioning. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider  Factors  N and  A in  rela- 
tion to  transcendent  Factor  E and  modal  Factor  E.  The  interaction  of 
the  relevant  variables  is  intricate. 

Factor  E for  both  experiences  seems  to  express  primarily  a condi- 
tion, awareness  of  others.  Transcendent  Factor  N and  modal  Factor  A 
express  overt  response  to  others.  In  Factor  E for  transcendent  func- 
t ioning,  response  to  others  appears  to  be  denied  although  acceptance 
needs  appear  slightly  associated.  In  modal  Factor  E there  seems  to 
be  response  on  a secondary  level  to  acceptance  needs  and  demands  of 
others. 

Item  11,  expressing  clarity,  is  relatively  inactive  in  both  tran- 
scendent Factors  E and  N.  In  modal  functioning,  item  11  had  signifi- 
cant positive  loading  on  Factor  A,  overt  response  to  others.  It  had 
a slight  negative  loading  on  Factor  E which  expresses  a condition 
with  overt  response  at  a secondary  level. 

In  transcendent  functioning.  Factor  E,  awareness  of  others, 
assumes  a more  prominent  position,  according  to  per  cent  of  total 
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coranunality,  than  does  Factor  N,  overt  response  to  another.  In  modal 
functioning.  Factor  A,  overt  response  to  another,  accounts  for  a larger 
per  cent  of  communality  than  does  Factor  E,  awareness  of  others. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  in  experiences  involving  modal  behavior, 
there  is  immediate  response  to  others  and  also  diffuse  secondary  re- 
sponse associated  with  the  condition  of  awareness  of  others.  The  one 
is  clear  and  the  other  tends  to  foster  some  degree  of  confusion.  In 
experiences  involving  transcendent  behavior,  there  appears  to  be  an 
important  condition  of  awareness  of  others  as  providing  some  sense  of 
well-being  but  not  necessitating  secondary  response.  Response  to 
others  appears  to  be  reserved  primarily  for  overt,  immediate  respon- 
siveness. 

Factor  C,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  C,  modal  function- 
ing. — For  transcendent  functioning,  Factor  C had  the  eighth  highest 

per  cent  of  communality,  6.11  per  cent.  For  modal  functioning.  Factor 

C had  the  fourth  largest  per  cent  of  communality,  8.57  per  cent.  The 

difference  in  mean  scale  ratings  for  item  28  was  not  significant. 

Each  factor  expresses  fear  and  doubt  of  success.  Items  with 
slight  negative  loadings  on  the  transcendent  factor  suggest  fear  was 
inversely  related  to  prior  interest  and  confidence.  The  modal  factor 
included  an  additional  item  associating  the  unfamiliar  with  fear. 
Perhaps  the  modal  factor  reflects  an  absence  of  the  allocentric  atti- 
tude (c.f.  p.  11).  Perhaps  the  transcendent  factor  reflects  an 
internal  locus  of  evaluation  (c.f.  p.  16). 

Fear  and  perhaps  doubt  seem  to  constitute  a dimension  of  both 
experiences.  However,  the  correlates  of  fear  are  different  for  the 
two  experiences. 
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Factor  H,  transcendent  functioning,  and  Factor  D,  modal  func- 
tioning. --  These  factors  included  different  variables,  but  the  pat- 
terns of  interaction  suggest  that  the  factors  are  comparable.  Factor 
H seems  to  emphasize  sense  of  identity,  or  ego  differentiation,  and 
Factor  D emphasizes  behavior. 

Factors  peculiar  to  transcendent  functioning 

Factors  which  appeared  only  in  transcendent  functioning  were: 

Factor  F- -clear  focus  upon  self  and  obi ect  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two.  --  This  factor  seems  to  correspond  to  full  focus  upon 

an  object  with  a strong  sense  of  identity  of  self  and  an  understanding 

of  one's  relationship  to  the  object  or  task.  (This  was  the  highest 

ranked  factor  for  transcendent  functioning  as  indicated  by  per  cent 

of  total  coaxnunality.) 

Factor  G--intense  involvement  and  commitment,  before,  during,  and 
after. 

Factor  D — unrestrained  nature  of  the  process. 

Factor  L— positive  feelings. 

Factor  M--awareness  of  transcendent  strength. 

Factors  peculiar  to  modal  functioning 

Factor  I--transcendence , rated  low.  --  This  factor  apparently 
represents  variables  which  are  important  to  transcendent  functioning 
but  are  related  in  the  modal  functioning  analysis  only  by  their  irrel- 
evance to  experiences  of  modal  functioning.  Items  with  high  loadings 
on  Factor  I had  high  loadings  for  transcendent  factors  A,  D,  L,  and 

I. 

Factor  J— global  confidence-effort -reward.  — (Transcendent 
Factor  K appears  to  represent  a comparable  dimension,  but  Factor  K 
could  not  be  described  from  the  interaction  of  variables.) 
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Factor  H- -expression  of  an  important  value,  --  (Transcendent 
Factor  1 appears  to  represent  a comparable  dimension,  but  could  not 
be  described  from  the  interaction  of  variables.) 

Factor  F- -importance,  rated  low.  — This  was  not  a separate  fac- 
tor for  transcendent  functioning,  but  the  items,  9 and  10,  seemed  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  conditions  with  which  they  were  associated.  The 
items  of  modal  Factor  F received  low  scale  ratings. 

Items  which  refer  to  other  persons 

Conspicuous  among  items  rated  below  3.0  for  transcendent  func- 
tioning are  items  which  mention  other  persons.  (See  Table  26  in 
Appendix  D.)  All  items  which  mentioned  other  persons  were  consistently 
rated  low  for  transcendent  functioning.  Inspection  of  item  interaction 
within  factors  shows:  items  5 and  7 appeared  to  comprise  a concomi- 

tant of  determination  to  excel  or  achieve;  items  9,  13,  and  14  were 
the  significant  variables  in  a separate  factor  describing  overt  re- 
sponse; items  21  and  22  were  the  significant  items  of  a factor  describ- 
ing a condition  which  demanded  no  overt  response;  item  35,  global 
liking,  was  associated  with  a broad  positive  feeling. 

In  modal  functioning  these  items  interacted  in  a different  man- 
ner: 5 and  7 were  not  concomitants  but  the  primary  target  of  deter- 

mination; 9,  a trusted  and  trusting  person,  was  associated  with  item 
10,  event  as  mission;  13  and  14  were  important  in  the  overt  response- 
demand  factor  and  were  associated  with  clarity;  21  and  22  were  primary 
items  in  the  factor  describing  a condition  which,  in  modal  function- 
ing, was  associated  with  response;  item  35,  global  liking,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  factor  which  described  spontaneous  expression. 
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In  modal  functioning,  response  to  others  contributed  to,  or 
possibly  contaminated,  factors  of  determination,  condition  of  aware- 
ness of  others  in  a positive  sense,  and  spontaneous  expression.  In 
transcendent  functioning,  response  to  others  was  found  only  in  the 
factor  response  to  the  demand  of  a significant  person.  Need  to  re- 
spond to  other  persons  on  a level  other  than  direct  overt  action,  and 
striving  to  gain  acceptance  seemed  to  pervade  several  modal  factors. 

The  contrast  between  interaction  of  variables  for  transcendent  func- 
tioning and  that  for  modal  functioning  and  the  consistently  low  ratings 
given  to  items  involving  other  persons  in  transcendent  functioning 
strongly  suggests  that  psychological  needs  concerning  other  persons 
are  conspicuously  inoperative  in  experiences  of  transcendent  function- 
ing. It  appears  that  psychological  needs  concerning  other  people  and 
consequent  diffused  response  directed  toward  satisfaction  of  these 
needs  are  a major  obstacle  to  transcendent  functioning. 

Transcendent  Functioning  for  Group  I , Group  II , and  Group  III 

Factor  structure  for  i :.i  scendent  functioning  for  each  of  the  three 
8r9..u£g. 

From  the  intercorrelation  of  variables,  factors  were  extracted. 
Tables  33,  34,  and  35  (Appendix  D)  show  the  intercorrelation  of  items 
for  transcendent  functioning  for  each  of  the  three  groups.  The  prin- 
cipal axis  factor  loadings  were  rotated  to  a varimax  orthogonal  posi- 
tion. The  varimax  orthogonal  rotation  is  the  one  which  furnished 
a structure  for  studying  the  patterns  of  interaction  of  variables. 

In  this  section  the  rotated  varimax  orthogonal  factor  loadings  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  for  each  group  separately.  Each  table  show- 
ing factor  loadings  is  followed  by  a table  presenting  the  factors  for 

the  group. 
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Group  I.  — Table  18  Indicates  the  factor  loadings  of  ail  items 
for  all  factors  for  Group  I,  introductory  psychology  students.  The 
highest  factor  loading  of  .40  or  greater  for  each  item  is  underlined 
and  was  used  in  describing  factors.  Table  18  indicates  that  12  fac- 
tors were  extracted  from  the  intercorrelation  of  variables.  Table  19 
shows  the  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  Group  1.  The  fac- 
tors are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated  by 
per  cent  of  total  communality.  Items  which  were  underlined  in  Table 
18  are  reported  with  the  appropriate  factor  and  are  presented  in  order 
of  relative  importance  within  the  factor  as  indicated  by  factor  load- 
ings. 

Group  II.  --  Table  20  indicates  the  factor  loadings  of  all  items 
for  all  factors  for  Group  II,  students  in  creative  art.  The  highest 
factor  loading  of  .40  or  greater  for  each  item  is  underlined  and  was 
used  in  subsequent  description  and  interpretation  of  factors.  Table 
21  shows  the  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  Group  II.  The 
factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communality.  Items  which  were  underlined  in 
Table  20  are  reported  with  the  appropriate  factors  and  are  presented 
in  the  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor  as  indicated  by 
factor  loadings. 

Group  III.  --  The  factor  loadings  of  all  items  for  all  factors 
for  Group  III,  students  in  adult  education,  are  indicated  in  Table 
22.  The  highest  factor  loading  of  .40  or  greater  for  each  item  is 
underlined  and  was  used  in  the  description  of  factors.  Table  23 
shows  the  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  Group  III.  The 
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TABLE  18 

ROTATED  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I* 


No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

nality 

1 

33 

17 

-03 

-14 

-11 

-09 

-04 

-17 

12 

-20 

-06 

-70 

75 

2 

-24 

28 

-01 

32 

-14 

03 

-44 

-04 

-20 

-01 

24 

-10 

57 

3 

32 

20 

22 

02 

-53 

08 

-24 

00 

17 

01 

-53 

-06 

84 

4 

24 

06 

-07 

09 

-74 

-11 

-10 

18 

21 

05 

-34 

12 

85 

5 

37 

16 

03 

45 

-18 

19 

-15 

12 

50 

-06 

-21 

12 

79 

6 

01 

-06 

-13 

73 

-11 

04 

-04 

-01 

23 

16 

-23 

09 

71 

7 

14 

-19 

04 

14 

-20 

-13 

02 

03 

50 

14 

-25 

-38 

61 

8 

68 

04 

-03 

05 

-01 

05 

-20 

-03 

02 

12 

-08 

-21 

57 

9 

01 

-06 

-09 

-15 

-12 

-12 

07 

-05 

18 

-68 

22 

-26 

69 

10 

05 

41 

03 

01 

-11 

-14 

-06 

-15 

13 

-39 

-15 

-46 

63 

11 

06 

01 

-06 

11 

-35 

-02 

02 

-01 

-03 

-22 

-06 

-76 

76 

12 

33 

-09 

-47 

-10 

-30 

19 

27 

-26 

12 

-08 

-23 

-22 

74 

13 

09 

-10 

16 

-05 

-17 

15 

-06 

18 

26 

-73 

-19 

-10 

78 

14 

-15 

02 

-02 

08 

04 

-06 

07 

-01 

-05 

-81 

-08 

-10 

72 

15 

66 

-05 

-04 

03 

-15 

06 

29 

03 

-03 

-03 

-29 

-14 

65 

16 

06 

-04 

21 

52 

04 

10 

-15 

05 

00 

-30 

-22 

-33 

60 

17 

35 

07 

-07 

11 

-13 

04 

21 

05 

15 

-18 

-70 

02 

75 

18 

-01 

-07 

-10 

-27 

11 

-46 

-05 

-23 

-17 

-27 

-16 

-06 

50 

19 

10 

-10 

-14 

04 

-65 

-06 

-05 

-23 

-13 

-32 

16 

-17 

70 

20 

-07 

-50 

-36 

00 

-08 

17 

-02 

-06 

-20 

-21 

-03 

21 

55 

21 

01 

13 

-05 

14 

09 

-08 

-04 

07 

90 

-12 

-14 

-06 

90 

22 

-04 

00 

10 

01 

-09 

09 

11 

-16 

92 

-12 

-02 

07 

92 

23 

-36 

-10 

-24 

01 

-03 

-34 

00 

-51 

05 

38 

01 

-06 

72 

24 

-12 

13 

-08 

-05 

-21 

-64 

04 

-07 

05 

07 

10 

-11 

53 

25 

06 

05 

-09 

02 

-79 

-23 

03 

-05 

-11 

-09 

08 

-17 

75 

26 

16 

-07 

-63 

-16 

-12 

01 

-30 

-09 

-11 

-13 

-16 

05 

62 

27 

-12 

24 

-45 

-15 

07 

05 

-04 

-63 

-14 

14 

01 

-15 

76 

28 

29 

06 

11 

-04 

03 

-01 

-37 

06 

-07 

-17 

04 

02 

-09 

-79 

-15 

-07 

-08 

00 

-18 

07 

-08 

04 

-13 

-06 

-63 

67 

65 

30 

-12 

-01 

-31 

11 

-03 

-34 

06 

-29 

32 

-27 

-02 

-42 

68 

31 

06 

07 

-23 

16 

-04 

06 

25 

-06 

03 

-12 

-75 

-18 

77 

32 

06 

18 

-28 

-05 

-37 

-07 

-13 

-50 

15 

04 

-48 

-08 

79 

33 

-19 

-07 

-31 

06 

-63 

-06 

-08 

-07 

14 

17 

-46 

-08 

82 

34 

04 

-13 

-79 

11 

-14 

-01 

11 

-23 

10 

10 

-22 

-08 

81 

35 

19 

-15 

-13 

08 

-20 

-24 

-12 

-63 

14 

20 

-04 

-09 

66 

36 

31 

-20 

-36 

-11 

01 

-05 

-04 

-13 

34 

05 

-50 

-28 

74 

37 

05 

-40 

-08 

17 

-18 

-04 

-16 

02 

08 

05 

-67 

02 

72 

38 

04 

21 

-05 

20 

00 

18 

01 

-26 

02 

-41 

-48 

-29 

67 

39 

-11 

-15 

-11 

04 

-73 

26 

-24 

-08 

15 

-06 

-28 

-17 

84 

40 

-11 

02 

-76 

10 

-18 

-32 

05 

-07 

-04 

04 

03 

-20 

79 

Commu- 

2.09 

1.14 

3.06 

1.53 

3.63 

1.44 

1.53 

1.92 

2.98 

2.89 

3.61 

2.81 

28.63 

nality 

Per  cent 
of  commu- 

7.30 

3.98 

10.69 

5.34 

12.68 

5.03 

5.34 

6.71 

10.41 

10.09 

12.61 

9.81 

nality 

g 

Decimal 

points 

before 

the  first 

digit 

are  not 

shown 

largest  factor  loading  (of  .40  or  greater)  for  each  item  is  underlined. 
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TABLE  19 

FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I® 

Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No 

b 

• 

Item 

Loading6 

Factor 

& 

(12.68)d  Determination,  focus  upon  an  object 

and  self 

25 

Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or  de- 
manded from  me. 

79 

4 

I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 
effort. 

74 

39 

I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 
time  of  the  experience. 

73 

19 

I had  to  think  for  myself. 

65 

33 

All  of  me  was  working  together. 

63 

3 

I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual. 

53 

Factor 

K 

(12.61)  Feeling  of  force,  power,  and  reward 

31 

I felt  full  of  force. 

75 

17 

During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had 
risen  above  my  usual  level. 

70 

37 

The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

67 

36 

I experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

50 

38 

The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  ful- 
fillment. 

48 

Factor 

C 

(10.69)  Spontaneous  expression,  self  insight 
and  certainty 

79 

34 

What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 

40 

I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about 
myself. 

76 

26 

Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  them- 
selves. 

63 

12 

I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was  right. 

47 

Factor 

I 

(10.41)  Awareness  of  other  persons  in  a posi- 
tive  sense 

22 

At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 
feeling  of  well-being. 

92 

21 

Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention 
to  me  and  what  I was  doing. 

90 

5 

I was  determined  to  win  approval. 

50 

7 

I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

50 

Factor 

J 

(10.09)  Response  to  the  demand  of  a signifi- 

cant  person 

My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody 
else. 


14 
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TABLE  19  continued 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Loading0 

13  Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from 

me* 

9 A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me  was 

involved  in  my  thinking. 


Factor  L (9.81)  Clarity  and  importance 

11  it  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done* 

1 The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that 

were  important  to  me. 

29  Once  started,  I felt  that  1 must  continue  until 
I finished. 

10  The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 

30  This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 
reality. 


Factor  A (7.33)  Prior  interest  and  confidence  in  self 
8 I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before. 

15  I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  1 had 

known  1 could  do. 


76 

70 

63 

46 

42 

68 

66 


Factor  H (6.71)  Awareness  of  transcendent  strength 

27  I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself 

that  usually  limit  me. 

35  I fc?d  a feal'ng  of  liking  people  in  a general 

sui-t  of  way. 

23  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 

for  my  achievement. 

32  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn 

my  mind  to. 

Factor  D (5.34)  Fascination  with  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment 

6 1 wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 

16  I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 


63 

63 

51 

50 


73 

52 


Factor  G (5.34)  Fear,  doubt  of  success 

28  During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that 

the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 

2 At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

Factor  F (5.03)  Difference,  the  unusual  in  self  and 
environment 

24  The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 

one. 


79 

44 


64 
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TABLE  19  continued 

Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Loading0 

18 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within 
me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use. 

46 

Factor  B 
20 

(3.98) 

My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an 
old  experience. 

50 

aFactors 

are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as 

indicated 

by  per  cent  of  total  communality. 

^Items  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor 
as  indicated  by  factor  loadings. 

cDecimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

^he  number  in  parentheses  following  each  factor  indicates  per  cent 
of  total  communality. 
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TABLE  20 

ROTATED  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  II8 


Factor  Commu- 


No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

nality 

1 

-05 

-02 

-04 

12 

79 

20 

-07 

-21 

05 

07 

07 

05 

-09 

75 

2 

49 

18 

-07 

00 

09 

-17 

-04 

12 

10 

-54 

01 

-14 

12 

66 

3 

90 

04 

-10 

-06 

04 

17 

-11 

28 

11 

-05 

-02 

-12 

09 

98 

4 

89 

14 

-10 

-15 

-03 

19 

-13 

19 

06 

-05 

-02 

-13 

00 

97 

5 

67 

-04 

14 

07 

05 

-18 

-32 

01 

26 

-05 

09 

-27 

-06 

76 

6 

83 

17 

-08 

-25 

00 

16 

-09 

07 

-22 

-01 

-07 

04 

07 

89 

7 

72 

-34 

10 

-12 

17 

02 

-29 

-04 

02 

-13 

11 

06 

10 

81 

8 

07 

09 

-53 

-22 

-04 

-14 

-28 

10 

-04 

28 

-13 

-01 

-03 

55 

9 

-01 

02 

-07 

-14 

73 

01 

-21 

14 

12 

12 

07 

-33 

07 

77 

10 

07 

03 

-04 

-36 

40 

19 

-24 

-05 

-32 

-27 

25 

-18 

20 

70 

11 

36 

06 

-21 

-11 

14 

56 

-26 

-01 

08 

-29 

11 

-09 

23 

76 

12 

07 

13 

03 

-10 

47 

62 

-16 

11 

29 

06 

07 

-04 

15 

78 

13 

16 

03 

-06 

-01 

33 

01 

-07 

-21 

12 

-10 

11 

-69 

-11 

72 

14 

14 

-10 

-03 

12 

12 

21 

04 

22 

-19 

-03 

-05 

-58 

17 

56 

15 

16 

-18 

-03 

-26 

50 

01 

-16 

13 

42 

06 

-37 

-21 

02 

78 

16 

05 

-09 

-05 

02 

-12 

04 

-19 

-02 

-08 

06 

00 

01 

75 

63 

17 

18 

20 

07 

00 

-22 

10 

-17 

-28 

16 

-09 

07 

06 

21 

-13 

-21 

75 

59 

-04 

07 

17 

13 

-07 

06 

10 

04 

08 

32 

77 

68 

19 

07 

-07 

04 

03 

15 

80 

00 

06 

-15 

24 

16 

-13 

02 

81 

20 

01 

-11 

-10 

05 

19 

23 

-02 

-01 

09 

03 

66 

-05 

03 

56 

21 

29 

05 

-06 

04 

16 

08 

-85 

13 

10 

05 

12 

10 

05 

90 

22 

27 

08 

-04 

-01 

17 

05 

-83 

08 

-01 

-12 

-14 

-13 

08 

86 

23 

24 

26 

19 

-17 

10 

-27 

00 

13 

-21 

05 

24 

-10 

-05 

-03 

-11 

60 

02 

01 

53 

-13 

-08 

02 

15 

-08 

04 

-10 

-25 

60 

54 

25 

12 

-04 

-71 

06 

18 

17 

04 

09 

02 

00 

26 

-08 

07 

67 

26 

-10 

-39 

-45 

-22 

-02 

-17 

05 

10 

01 

-02 

07 

43 

17 

67 

27 

02 

21 

-32 

13 

04 

-22 

-11 

18 

-18 

23 

39 

03 

35 

62 

28 

13 

30 

23 

01 

-10 

22 

-02 

-16 

02 

-40 

-13 

03 

-05 

42 

29 

14 

03 

-28 

-57 

02 

23 

14 

06 

23 

37 

05 

-01 

05 

70 

30 

-11 

-07 

-12 

-08 

17 

22 

07 

05 

00 

66 

01 

05 

28 

64 

31 

-04 

-75 

05 

02 

06 

06 

02 

23 

01 

19 

-05 

-08 

12 

68 

32 

-10 

-49 

-04 

00 

11 

01 

07 

-15 

-19 

04 

21 

10 

39 

53 

33 

19 

-28 

-06 

-17 

13 

04 

17 

33 

09 

09 

08 

-12 

64 

75 

34 

-25 

-42 

05 

-30 

02 

-40 

02 

33 

07 

-11 

-02 

20 

22 

71 

35 

36 

20 

25 

-19 

-05 

37 

23 

-18 

-17 

05 

-05 

32 

40 

-43 

-01 

06 

32 

-15 

-13 

-09 

02 

17 

-05 

-10 

11 

-02 

49 

61 

68 

37 

23 

-07 

07 

-77 

09 

-05 

-06 

03 

08 

00 

-14 

13 

01 

72 

38 

21 

00 

-15 

-36 

32 

05 

04 

46 

02 

-19 

24 

-27 

18 

72 

39 

15 

-34 

-12 

-24 

66 

14 

03 

15 

-07 

-09 

24 

-16 

-09 

79 

40 

21 

-35 

09 

10 

47 

-06 

-17 

16 

-40 

18 

05 

-24 

-04 

72 

Commu- 

4.48 

2.03 

1.74 

1.97 

3.05 

2.49 

2.35 

2.37 

1.13 

1.67 

1.28 

1.67 

2.12 

28.35 

nality 

Per  cent 
of  commu- 

15.80 

7.16 

6.14 

6.95 

10.76 

8.78 

8.29 

8.36 

3.99 

5.89 

4.51 

5.89 

7.48 

nality 

aDecimal 

points 

before 

the 

first 

digit 

are  not 

shown 

'Largest  factor  loading  (of  .40  or  greater)  for  each  item  is  underlined 
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TABLE  21 

FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  II® 


Factor  Factor  Description  Factor 

Item  No Jb  Item  Loading0 


Factor  A (15.80)  Determination  to  excel  and  achieve 

3 I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual.  90 

4 I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 

effort.  89 

6 I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different.  83 

7 I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others.  72 

5 I was  determined  to  win  approval.  67 

Factor  E (10.76)  Importance  of  task 

1 The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that 

were  important  to  me.  79 

9 A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me 

was  involved  in  my  thinking  in  some  way.  73 

39  I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 

time  of  the  experience.  66 

15  I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had 

known  I could  do.  50 

40  I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about 

myself.  ^ 

10  The  event  seemed  almost  a mission.  40 

Factor  F (8.78)  Clarity  of  identity  and  action 

19  I had  to  think  for  myself.  80 

12  I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was  right.  62 

11  It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done,  56 

Factor  H (8.36)  Awareness  of  transcendent  strength, 
identity,  fulfillment 

17  During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had 

risen  above  my  usual  level.  75 

23  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 

for  my  achievement.  60 

18  Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within 

me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use.  59 

38  The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  ful- 

fillment. 

Factor  G (8.29)  Awareness  of  other  persons  in  a positive 
sense,  positive  response 

21  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention  to 

me  and  what  I was  doing.  85 
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TABLE  21  continued 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Loading0 

22 

At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 
feeling  of  well-being. 

82 

35 

I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general 
sort  of  way. 

43 

Factor  M 

(7.48)  Commi tment 

16 

I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 

75 

33 

All  of  me  was  working  together. 

64 

36 

I experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

49 

Factor 

B 

(7.16)  Feeling  of  force,  power,  spontaneity 

75 

31 

1 felt  full  of  force. 

32 

I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn 
my  mind  to. 

49 

34 

What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 

42 

Factor 

D 

(6.95)  Reward 

37 

The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

77 

29 

Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue 
until  I finished. 

57 

Factor 

C 

(6.14)  Lack  of  restraining  influences 

25 

Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or  de- 
manded from  me. 

71 

8 

I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before. 

53 

26 

Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  them- 
selves. 

45 

Factor 

J 

(5.89)  Fear 

30 

This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 
reality. 

66 

2 

At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

-54 

28 

During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that 
the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 

-40 

Factor 

L 

(5.89)  Response  to  the  demand  of  a significant 

13 

person 

Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from 

me. 

69 

14 

My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody 
else. 

58 

Factor 

K 

(4.51) 

20 

My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an 
old  experience. 

66 
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TABLE  21  continued 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.b 

Item 

Loading0 

Factor  I 
24 

(3.99) 

The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 
one. 

53 

factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communal ity. 

^Items  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor 
as  indicated  by  factor  loadings. 

cDecimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

**The  number  in  parentheses  following  each  factor  indicates  per  cent 
of  total  communality. 
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TABLE  22 


ROTATED  ORTHOGONAL  FACTOR  LOADINGS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  III3 


Item 

b 

Factor 

Cotnmu- 

No. 

M 

nality 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

1 

51 

-07 

-23 

03 

28 

33 

03 

-26 

07 

-08 

12 

-03 

03 

60 

2 

-05 

18 

-20 

-02 

-20 

18 

-20 

02 

-10 

-21 

05 

-08 

-73 

75 

3 

78 

25 

-07 

-14 

-10 

17 

-01 

19 

-05 

06 

09 

-04 

-06 

79 

4 

54 

28 

-38 

01 

-24 

04 

-04 

10 

16 

06 

-02 

-18 

-15 

68 

5 

27 

80 

03 

12 

03 

33 

02 

-06 

-12 

09 

12 

01 

-23 

92 

6 

23 

74 

11 

13 

06 

39 

13 

-16 

-12 

-04 

-02 

-11 

-21 

87 

7 

32 

53 

-25 

03 

11 

00 

25 

04 

-41 

-09 

12 

03 

-33 

85 

8 

-10 

41 

25 

-02 

-05 

01 

77 

07 

-07 

08 

11 

06 

09 

88 

9 

28 

-24 

-09 

04 

-04 

59 

18 

22 

25 

08 

10 

-15 

-06 

67 

10 

07 

06 

-44 

09 

19 

11 

-12 

65 

-14 

-07 

01 

-03 

06 

69 

11 

07 

-15 

-89 

-09 

11 

08 

-03 

11 

11 

-06 

-01 

04 

-13 

89 

12 

14 

11 

-34 

08 

24 

08 

00 

14 

09 

12 

-12 

-64 

-01 

67 

13 

11 

-14 

-16 

-09 

14 

10 

06 

08 

75 

04 

02 

-02 

06 

68 

14 

03 

-43 

-23 

-30 

29 

38 

-03 

07 

35 

-17 

25 

-15 

-06 

82 

15 

25 

15 

-29 

12 

-08 

03 

55 

15 

18 

09 

-02 

-31 

04 

65 

16 

-06 

61 

44 

07 

-10 

04 

44 

11 

-09 

01 

11 

-09 

-07 

82 

17 

02 

26 

24 

13 

-06 

19 

16 

05 

-14 

10 

01 

-63 

-27 

70 

18 

05 

-10 

01 

-06 

26 

62 

-28 

-07 

26 

-02 

13 

-32 

-27 

77 

19 

29 

-09 

-68 

-09 

39 

-12 

05 

11 

06 

-16 

-18 

-13 

-11 

84 

20 

15 

-04 

-33 

-40 

10 

42 

01 

07 

-03 

-36 

07 

03 

-43 

78 

21 

04 

89 

-04 

11 

-01 

-12 

06 

06 

-12 

-17 

-04 

-21 

11 

89 

22 

-08 

80 

16 

15 

-17 

-15 

21 

23 

14 

-10 

01 

-07 

17 

88 

23 

29 

41 

-06 

-27 

15 

-20 

11 

15 

-48 

-04 

18 

-15 

-11 

72 

24 

-03 

43 

16 

-19 

08 

-21 

-28 

09 

-29 

-14 

07 

01 

-35 

62 

25 

10 

-29 

-50 

06 

57 

10 

-10 

09 

15 

-12 

13 

-14 

-16 

82 

26 

-03 

-02 

-20 

-07 

84 

02 

-12 

04 

-02 

05 

-09 

14 

-04 

83 

27 

-12 

14 

-07 

-14 

82 

04 

04 

06 

12 

-10 

01 

-26 

06 

83 

28 

14 

28 

03 

20 

18 

08 

-14 

-04 

02 

-62 

11 

08 

-33 

69 

29 

-08 

00 

-14 

-12 

-02 

11 

-02 

12 

-06 

-79 

-03 

07 

-01 

71 

30 

-41 

04 

-40 

10 

32 

10 

-05 

21 

-25 

-35 

-03 

-07 

-15 

72 

31 

-19 

24 

10 

47 

-04 

06 

07 

-25 

07 

-32 

12 

-34 

-09 

62 

32 

05 

29 

01 

20 

00 

77 

05 

01 

-05 

-23 

07 

01 

-16 

76 

33 

36 

-01 

-15 

24 

20 

-01 

-22 

16 

-06 

-19 

09 

-38 

-33 

65 

34 

19 

08 

10 

00 

-04 

25 

08 

-20 

-04 

-04 

56 

06 

-19 

48 

35 

36 

04 

-01 

10 

29 

-04 

01 

-08 

37 

-13 

-37 

-10 

32 

-02 

06 

52 

30 

28 

28 

-15 

-10 

-04 

-09 

18 

-08 

48 

18 

60 

69 

37 

38 

03 

-02 

06 

27 

-01 

04 

02 

65 

04 

-20 

03 

17 

28 

07 

70 

12 

08 

-15 

-01 

10 

-14 

02 

-22 

-14 

-05 

-10 

68 

67 

39 

30 

-05 

-17 

09 

23 

27 

18 

-09 

10 

-11 

14 

-16 

-59 

68 

40 

-23 

34 

-05 

27 

-43 

-12 

-04 

08 

21 

13 

38 

00 

15 

68 

Commu- 

2.36 

5.00 

3.08 

1.58 

3.04 

2.62 

1.73 

1.89 

1.87 

1.77 

.83 

1.73 

2.32 

29.82 

nality 

Per  cent 
o f commu - 
nality 

7.91 

16.76 

10.32 

5.29 

10.19 

8.79 

5.80 

6.34 

6.27 

5.94 

2.78 

5.80 

7.78 

“Decimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

bLargest  factor  loading  (of  .40  or  greater)  for  each  item  is  underlined. 
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TABLE  23 

FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  III3 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No 

.*> 

Item 

Loadingc 

Factor 

B 

(16.75)**  Awareness  of  other  persons  in  a 
positive  sense 

21 

Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention 
to  me  and  what  I was  doing. 

89 

22 

At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 
feeling  of  well-being. 

80 

5 

I was  determined  to  win  approval. 

80 

6 

I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 

74 

16 

I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 

61 

7 

24 

I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 

53 

one. 

43 

14 

My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody 

-43 

else. 

Factor 

C 

(10.32)  Clarity  of  identity  and  action 

89 

11 

It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 

19 

I had  to  think  for  myself. 

68 

Factor 

E 

(10.19)  Lack  of  restraining  influences 

26 

Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  them- 
selves. 

84 

27 

I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself 
that  usually  limit  me. 

82 

25 

Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or 
demanded  from  me. 

57 

40 

I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about 
myself. 

-43 

Factor 

F 

(8.79)  Awareness  of  transcendent  strength* 
from  self  or  another  person 

32 

I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn  my 
mind  to. 

77 

18 

Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within 
me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use. 

62 

9 

A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me  was 
involved  in  my  thinking  in  some  way. 

59 

Factor  A 

(7.91)  Determination  to  excel*  achieve  in 

event  involving  a value 

78 

3 

I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual. 
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TABLE  23  continued 


Factor 
Item  No.*3 

4 

1 

30 


Factor  M 
2 
39 

20 


Factor  H 
37 
10 
35 


Factor  I 
13 

23 


Factor  J 
29 

28 


Factor  G 
8 

15 


Factor  L 
12 
17 


Factor  D 
38 


Factor  Description 
Item 


Factor 

Loading0 


I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 
effort. 

The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that  were 
important  to  me. 

This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 
reality. 

(7.78)  Fear  as  motivation,  unfamiliar 
At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 
time  of  the  experience. 

My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an 
old  experience. 

(6.34)  Reward 

The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 

I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general 
sort  of  way. 


54 

51 


-41 


73 

59 

43 

70 

65 

52 


(6.27)  Personal  responsibility 

Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from 

me. 

I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 
for  my  achievement. 

(5.94)  Closure  need 

Once  started,  1 felt  that  I must  continue  until 
I finished. 

During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that 
the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 


(5.80)  Prior  interest  and  confidence  in  self 
I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before. 

I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had  known 
I could  do. 

(5.80)  Certainty 

I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was  right. 
During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had 
risen  above  my  usual  level. 

(5.29)  Fulfillment  and  force 
The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  ful- 
fillment. 
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TABLE  23  continued 


Factor 

Factor  Description 

Factor 

Item  No.** 

Item 

Loading0 

31 

I felt  full  of  force. 

47 

Factor  K 
34 

(2.78) 

What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 

56 

aFactors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communal ity. 

^Iteras  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor 
as  indicated  by  factor  loadings. 

decimal  points  before  the  first  digit  are  not  shown. 

dThe  number  in  parentheses  following  each  factor  indicates  per  cent 
of  total  communality. 
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factors  are  presented  in  order  of  relative  importance  as  indicated 
by  per  cent  of  total  communality.  Items  which  were  underlined  in 
Table  22  are  reported  with  the  appropriate  factors  and  are  presented 
in  order  of  relative  importance  within  the  factor  as  indicated  by 
factor  loadings. 

Comparison  of  Factors  of  Transcendent  Functioning  for 
Group  I , Group  II,  and  Group  III 

In  the  comparison  of  transcendent  functioning  experiences  among 
the  three  groups,  two  approaches  were  taken.  The  item  scale  ratings 
were  compared,  and  the  factor  descriptions  were  compared.  In  accord 
with  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  differences  between  transcendent 
functioning  and  modal  functioning  were  deemed  more  important  than  the 
differences  among  groups  concerning  experiences  of  transcendent  func- 
tioning. For  this  reason,  factors  of  the  three  groups  are  discussed 
in  less  detail  than  were  the  factors  for  the  combined  groups.  Factors 
are  not  discussed  separately  for  each  group  but  are  discussed  together 
with  reference  to  each  of  the  three  groups.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  discussion  of  item  comparison  lend 
support  to  these  procedures. 

Comparison  of  item  scale  ratings  for  t r ans cendent  functioning  a^oti^ 
Group  I,  Group  II,  and  Group  III:  discriminant  function  analysis 

For  the  examination  of  the  significance  of  the  factor  loading 
indices  for  transcendent  functioning  for  the  three  groups,  a discrim- 
inant function  analysis  was  computed.  Factor  loading  indices  for  the 
14  factors  (as  they  appeared  in  the  combined  group)  were  used  in  the 
analysis.  BSP  010  Punch  Factor  Loading  Indices,  a University  of 
Florida  program,  was  used  by  the  IBM  709  at  the  University  of  Florida 
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Computing  Center*  The  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  test  the  null 

hypothesis  that  the  three  groups  were  not  discriminable  on  the  basis 

of  individual  scores*  From  the  discriminant  function  analysis,  the 

value  36.11  was  used  as  chi-square  with  28  degrees  of  freedom.  The 

resulting  £ was  greater  than  .10,  indicating  that  the  hypothesis 

could  not  be  rejected.  Therefore,  intergroup  differences  of  behavior 

on  the  rating  scale  were  not  statistically  significant.  This  result 

strongly  supports  an  assumption  of  this  investigation:  transcendent 

functioning  is  a psychological  entity  which  can  be  identified  in 

divergent  experiences  and  among  different  groups  of  people. 

Description  of  factors  of  transcendent  functioning  for  Group  I,  Group 
II,  and  Group  III 

Because  differences  among  the  three  groups  are  not  significant, 
the  factors  of  the  three  separate  groups  are  discussed  in  less  detail 
than  the  factors  for  the  combined  groups.  In  the  three  groups  there 
appear  to  be  18  distinct  factors  which  can  be  tentatively  described. 
Comparable  factors  in  separate  groups  are  discussed  together.  Rank- 
ing of  separate  group  factors,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
discussion,  is  based  upon  the  per  cent  of  total  communality  accounted 
for  by  the  factor  within  its  group. 

Factor  1.  — Group  I Factor  E (ranked  first).  Group  II  Factor  A 
(ranked  first),  and  Group  III  Factor  A (ranked  fifth)  appear  to  express 
determination.  A correlate  of  I-E  is  a strong  sense  of  identity.  The 
psychological  condition  appears  to  be  focus  upon  an  object  and  deter- 
mination to  meet  the  demand.  This  factor  is  much  like  Factor  F for 
the  combined  group  (transcendent  functioning);  however,  the  sharpness 
and  clarity  of  focus  is  not  found  in  the  Group  I factor.  II -A  expresses 
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determination  to  excel  and  achieve  and,  less  importantly,  to  gain 
acceptance.  III -A  is  determination  to  excel  and  achieve  in  an  event 
involving  a value.  Acceptance  needs  do  not  appear  in  the  Group  III 
factor. 

Factor  2.  — Group  II  Factor  F (ranked  third)  and  Group  III  Fac- 
tor C (ranked  second)  express  clarity  of  identity  and  actions. 

Factor  3.  — Group  I Factor  C (ranked  third)  appears  to  be  spon- 
taneous expression.  In  I-C,  spontaneity  is  associated  with  self 
insight  and  certainty. 

Factor  4.  — Group  I Factor  I (ranked  fourth).  Group  II  Factor 
G (ranked  fifth),  and  Group  III  Factor  B (ranked  first)  expressed 
awareness  of  other  persons  in  a positive  sense.  A correlate  of  I-I 
is  need  to  gain  acceptance.  A II -G  correlate  is  global  positive  feel- 
ings toward  others.  In  III-B,  the  awareness  of  others  appears  to  be 
a primary  psychological  condition.  Correlates  are  acceptance  needs, 
innovation,  involvement,  and  negatively,  response  to  another  person. 
The  meaning  of  this  Group  III  factor  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  de- 
scribes a condition  which  is  important  to  the  experience,  but  not  the 
primary  condition  to  which  the  person  responded. 

Factor  5.  — Group  I Factor  L (ranked  sixth)  and  Group  II  Factor 
E (ranked  second)  have  in  common  the  expression  of  the  importance  of 
something  in  the  situation.  In  I-L,  clarity  of  action  is  associated 
with  importance.  In  II-E,  items  seem  to  point  primarily  to  importance 
of  something  in  the  situation:  beliefs  or  values,  trusted  and  trust- 

ing person,  strong  motivation,  r?nd  deep  v;rmfidence  in  one's  ability. 

Factor  6.  — Group  I Factor  H (ranked  eighth),  Group  II  Factor 
H (ranked  fourth),  and  Group  III  Factor  F (ranked  fourth)  seem  to 
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express  awareness  of  transcendent  strength.  I-H  expresses  rising 
above  limitations  and  global  positive  feelings  toward  other  people. 

II-R  expresses  transcending  oneself  with  associated  self  identity, 
unusual  source  of  strength,  and  fulfillment.  III-F  mentions  the 
feeling  of  power,  the  unusual  source  of  strength,  and  interestingly, 
a trusted  and  trusting  person.  In  this  Group  III  factor  there  appears 
to  be  a sharing  of  credit  for  strength. 

Factor  T_,  — Group  II  Factor  C (ranked  ninth)  and  Group  III 
Factor  E (ranked  third)  suggest  a lack  of  restraining  influences. 
Processes  seemed  to  occur  in  response  to  some  demand  rather  than  to 
the  will  of  the  person. 

Factor  8.  — Group  II  Factor  M (ranked  sixth)  seems  to  express 
commitment. 

Factor  9.  --  Group  I Factor  K (ranked  second),  Group  II  Factor 
B (ranked  seventh),  and  Group  III  Factor  D (ranked  twelfth)  express 
a feeling  of  force  and  power . I-K  expresses  the  feeling  of  force  and 
power  with  correlates  expressing  reward.  Associated  with  the  II-B 
feeling  of  force  was  spontaneous  expression.  III-D  seems  primarily 
to  express  fulfillment  with  the  feeling  of  forcefulness  operating  as 
a correlate. 

Factor  10.  --  Group  II  Factor  D (ranked  eighth)  and  Group  III 
Factor  H (ranked  seventh)  express  a quality  of  reward  in  the  experi- 
ence. 

Factor  11.  — Group  I Factor  J (ranked  fifth)  and  Group  II  Factor 
L (ranked  eleventh)  express  response  to  the  demand  of  a significant 
person.  Response  is  the  dominant  theme  in  I-J.  Demand  is  the  domi- 


nant theme  in  II -L. 
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Factor  12.  --  Group  III  Factor  I (ranked  eighth)  expresses  a 
dimension  of  personal  responsibility. 

Factor  13.  --  Group  I Factor  A (ranked  seventh)  and  Group  III 
Factor  G (ranked  tenth)  suggest  prior  interest  and  confidence  in 
self. 

Factor  14.  — Group  I Factor  G (ranked  tenth).  Group  II  Factor 
J (ranked  tenth),  and  Group  III  Factor  M (ranked  sixth)  express  fear. 
I-G  associates  fear  with  doubt  of  success.  II-J  expresses  fear  as 
correlated  negatively  with  subjective  reality.  (Perhaps  students  in 
creative  arts  in  Group  II  were  expressing  the  absence  of  fear  in 
experiences  involving  subjective  reality.)  III-M  suggests  fear  as 
motivation  associated  with  the  unfamiliar. 

Factor  15.  — Group  I Factor  D (ranked  ninth)  appears  to  express 
fascination  with  feeling  of  achievement. 

Factor  16.  — Group  III  Factor  J (ranked  ninth)  expresses  a 

closure  need. 

Factor  17.  --  Group  III  Factor  L (ranked  eleventh)  expresses 
certainty  of  rightness  and  of  transcendence. 

Factor  18.  — Group  I Factor  F (ranked  eleventh)  suggests  differ- 
ence or  the  unusual. 

Group  I Factor  B,  Group  II  Factor  K and  Factor  I,  and  Group  III 
Factor  K did  not  have  interaction  of  variables  which  would  allow  con- 
fidence in  description  of  the  factors. 

Items  with  factor  loadings  of  less  than  .40 

In  Group  I,  all  items  had  factor  loadings  of  .40  or  greater.  In 
Group  II,  item  27,  rising  above  usual  limitations,  did  not  have  a 
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factor  loading  as  great  as  .40.  Its  highest  loading  (.39)  was  on 
Factor  K.  In  Group  III,  items  33  and  36  had  no  factor  loadings  as 
great  as  .40.  Item  33,  spontaneity,  had  .38  loading  on  Factor  L, 
certainty.  Item  37,  reward,  had  loadings  of  .37  on  Factor  D,  force 
and  fulfillment,  and  -.37  on  Factor  E,  lack  of  restraining  influences. 
Discussion  of  factors  for  Group  I,  Group  II,  and  Group  III 

The  comparison  of  factors  is  summarized  in  Table  24.  Descrip- 
tions of  transcendent  functioning  factors  in  the  three  groups  reveal 
different  patterns  of  variable  interaction.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
sulting factors  do  not  differ  radically  from  group  to  group.  Dis- 
tributed among  the  three  groups,  there  appear  to  be  18  distinct 
factors  which  could  be  described.  In  several  instances,  two  factors 
from  the  separate  analyses  appear  as  one  factor  in  the  combined 
analysis.  Factor  8,  feeling  of  force  and  power,  and  Factor  3,  spon- 
taneous expression,  for  example,  appear  as  Factor  A,  spontaneous 
expression  of  power  and  force  in  the  combined  analysis.  Factors 
8 and  3 seem  to  represent  the  reduction  of  variables  to  the  smallest 
element.  However,  comparison  of  transcendent  Factor  A,  spontaneous 
expression  of  power  and  force  with  modal  Factor  G,  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  global  positive  feelings  toward  people,  indicates  that 
these  factors  represent  psychological  entities  which  are  more  specific 

than  are  the  separate  Factors  8 and  3. 

Group  characteristics  are  apparent  in  several  factors.  Factor 
14  illustrates  group  differences.  Introductory  psychology  students 
seemed  to  associate  fear  with  doubt  of  success.  Creative  art  students 
expressed  lack  of  fear  in  relation  to  experiencing  subjective  reality. 


COMPARISON  OF  FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I,  GROUP  II,  AND  GROUP  III 
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8 -Commitment  M--(6)  Commitment  . 

9— Feeling  of  force  K--(2)  Feeling  of  B—  (7)  Feeling  of  D--(12)  Fulfillment  and 
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TABLE  24  continued 
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*The  partial  lines  indicate  that  there  was  no  comparable  factor  for  the  group 
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Whether  this  represents  a psychological  entity  or  an  aspect  of  self- 
concept  for  creative  arts  students  is  an  open  question.  Persons  en- 
rolled in  adult  education  seemed  to  have  felt  fear  as  strong  motiva- 
tion in  the  face  of  something  unfamiliar.  Group  III  subjects  tended 
to  report  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  which  occurred  in 
crisis  situations  and  such  a pattern  of  item  interaction  is  not  sur- 
prising for  crisis  experiences. 

The  most  important  factors,  as  indicated  by  per  cent  of  total 
communality,  were  similar  for  Group  I and  Group  II.  Determination 
was  the  common  theme.  For  Group  I,  determination  was  associated  with 
focus  upon  self  and  object.  The  factor  was  rated  very  high  by  sub- 
jects. The  target  of  determination  for  Group  II  was  achievement. 

This  factor  received  average  scale  ratings.  The  most  important  fac- 
tor for  Group  III  was  awareness  of  other  persons  in  a positive  sense. 
Items  for  this  factor  received  very  low  scale  ratings. 

Results  of  the  inspection  of  the  factor  structures  and  patterns 
of  item  interaction  support  the  results  of  the  discriminant  function- 
ing analysis  and  an  underlying  assumption  of  this  investigation:  in 

general,  all  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning,  although  repre- 
senting varied  behavior,  can  be  compared  with  one  another  as  similar 
psychological  experiences. 

Summary 

Factor  analysis  was  the  major  statistical  procedure  used  in  this 
study.  It  was  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  method  for  investigating 
transcendent  functioning,  an  unstructured  facet  of  research.  Using 
the  40  variables  on  the  rating  scale,  five  separate  analyses  were 


computed: 
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(1)  Transcendent  functioning  for  Group  I,  introductory 
psychology  students; 

(2)  Transcendent  functioning  for  Group  II,  creative  arts 
students; 

(3)  Transcendent  functioning  for  Group  III,  students  in  adult 
education; 

(A)  Transcendent  functioning  for  the  combined  groups; 

(5)  Modal  functioning  for  the  combined  groups. 

From  the  factor  analysis  of  transcendent  functioning  for  the  com- 
bined group,  14  factors  were  extracted.  Eleven  of  these  factors  could 
be  described  with  reasonable  certainty,  although  factor  descriptions 
based  upon  one  analysis  must  always  be  considered  tentative.  From 
the  factor  analysis  of  modal  functioning  for  the  combined  group, 
eleven  factors  were  extracted,  ten  of  which  could  be  described. 

Transcendent  functioning  and  modal  functioning  were  compared  by 
means  of  t tests  of  differences  in  item  ratings  and  comparison  of 
factors.  The  t tests  revealed  that  35  of  the  40  items  did  have  sig- 
nificant differences  in  item  scale  ratings.  The  mean  item  score  for 
transcendent  functioning  for  the  combined  group  was  3.24.  For  modal 
functioning  for  the  combined  group  the  mean  rating  was  2.24.  Table 
25  indicates  comparison  of  factors  for  the  two  experiences. 

Although  five  factors  were  comparable  they  were  by  no  means 
identical  for  the  two  experiences.  For  example,  transcendent  factors 
mentioned  task,  orientation,  expression  of  power,  and  a sense  of  ego 
differentiation.  Comparable  modal  factors  mentioned  other  orienta- 
tion, expression  of  global  positive  feelings,  and  a sense  of  identity 
emphasizing  behavior. 
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TABLE  25 

FACTORS  OF  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  AND  MODAL  FUNCTIONING 
FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP 


Transcendent  Factors 

Modal  Factors 

F — Clear  focus  upon  self  and 

obiect  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two 

vs. 

B — Determination  to  excel 
and  achieve 

vs. 

B- -Determination  to  gain 
acceptance 

E — Awareness  of  other  persons 

E — Awareness  of  other  persons 

in  a positive  sense 

V8. 

in  a positive  sense  associated 

with  response 

G — Intense  involvement  and 

vs. 

commitment 

A- -Spontaneous  expression  of 
power  and  force 

vs. 

G — Spontaneous  expression  of 
positive  feelings  concerning 
others  and  self 

N- -Response  to  the  demand  of 

vs. 

A- -Response  to  the  demand  of 

a significant  person 

another  person 

D--Unrestrained  nature  of 
the  process 

vs. 

C — Fear 

vs. 

C--Fear 

L— Positive  feelings 
H- -Strong  sense  of  identity 

vs. 

vs. 

D— Sense  of  personal  respon- 

of  self 

M--^warenes8  of  transcendent 

sibility 

vs. 

vs. 

strength 

I — Transcendence 

vs. 

J — Global  confidence-effort- 

reward 

vs. 

H — Expression  of  important 
values 

vs. 

F- -Importance 

aThe  partial  line  indicates  that  there  was  no  comparable  factor  for 
the  group. 
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It  was  found  in  comparison  of  factors  and  upon  inspection  of 
item  ratings  that  modal  functioning  involved  diffuse  responding  to 
other  people  as  well  as  direct  response  to  others.  Transcendent  func- 
tioning seemed  to  involve  only  direct  response  to  other  persons. 

A discriminant  function  analysis  revealed  no  significant  differ- 
ences in  item  scores  for  transcendent  functioning  among  the  three 
groups.  In  general,  comparison  of  factor  descriptions  supported  the 
findings  of  the  discriminant  function  analysis.  The  dimensions  of 
transcendent  functioning  as  found  in  the  combined  group  were;  gener- 
ally, found  in  each  of  the  separate  group  analyses. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONCLUSIONS 

Summary  of  Rationale  and  Procedures 

Transcendent  functioning  was  defined  as  behavior  which  exceeds 
the  probable,  the  expected,  or  the  predictable.  Two  assumptions  were 
implicit  in  this  investigation  of  transcendent  functioning: 

(1)  Human  beings  universally  possess  powers  which  are  ordinarily 
latent,  but  which,  under  some  conditions,  can  be  released 

to  operate  at  levels  which  are  superior  to  modal  levels  of 
functioning. 

(2)  Transcendent  functioning,  describing  a level  of  function- 
ing rather  than  an  aspect  of  endeavor,  is  a psychological 
entity  and  can  be  recognized  in  experiences  which  involve 
otherwise  dissimilar  behavior. 

People  relatively  sophisticated  in  the  practice  of  making  clini- 
cal observations  of  subjective  experiences  and  in  reporting  these 
observations  provided  a number  of  self  reports  of  experiences  of  tran- 
scendent functioning.  In  addition  to  these  observations,  theoretical 
and  scientific  studies  of  related  experiences  formed  the  basis  for 
the  construction  of  a rating  scale  designed  to  be  used  extensively 
and  uniformly.  From  a large  number  of  responses  90  reports  were 
selected  from  three  groups  of  equal  size  representing  college  students 
in  introductory  psychology,  college  students  in  creative  arts,  and 
persons  enrolled  in  adult  education.  These  subjects  described  their 
experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  on  a questionnaire.  Each 
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subject  also  described  on  an  identical  rating  scale  an  experience 
involving  a similar  activity  but  representing  modal  functioning.  The 
experiences  of  modal  functioning  furnished  a base  for  evaluating  and 
attempting  to  understand  the  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning. 

The  rating  scales  were  factor  analyzed.  Factor  analysis  pro- 
vides a quantitative  device  for  inferring  associations  which  might 
not  have  been  apparent  to  subjects.  Comparison  of  results  of  the 
analyses  for  transcendent  functioning  and  for  modal  functioning  pro- 
vided a basis  for  tentatively  describing  dimensions  of  experiences  of 
transcendent  functioning.  Comparison  of  item  scale  ratings  provided 
a basis  for  further  understanding  the  dimensions. 

The  rating  scale  for  transcendent  functioning  for  each  of  the 
three  groups  was  factor  analyzed.  These  analyses  were  compared.  A 
discriminant  function  analysis  was  computed  for  the  three  groups  to 
test  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  three  groups  were  not  discrirainable 
on  the  basis  of  individual  scores. 

Discussion  of  Results 

A number  of  conclusions  are  indicated  by  the  factor  analyses , the 
t tests,  and  the  discriminant  function  analysis.  Relative  to  the  two 
assumptions  of  this  study,  the  evidence  supports  the  following: 

(1)  A multidimensional  structure,  resulting  from  the  factor 
analyses,  offers  a tentative  description  of  some  conditions 
which  are  associated  with  transcendent  functioning.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  investigation  and  is  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(2)  Transcendent  functioning,  describing  a level  of  functioning, 
does  appear  to  be  an  identifiable,  psychological  entity. 
Supporting  this  conclusion  are: 

(a)  the  discriminant  function  analysis  which  indicated 

that  the  three  groups  tested  were  not  discriminable  on 
the  basis  of  individual  scores; 
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(b)  the  similarity  of  factors  in  each  of  the  three  groups, 
indicated  by  statistical  analyses  and  logical  inspec- 
tion of  the  factors; 

(c)  the  significant  differences  between  individual  scores 
for  transcendent  functioning  and  individual  scores  for 
modal  functioning,  indicated  by  t tests;  and 

(d)  the  differences  between  factors  of  transcendent  func- 
tioning and  factors  of  modal  functioning,  indicated 
by  the  statistical  analyses  and  logical  inspection  of 
the  factors. 

A very  important  factor  for  transcendent  functioning  was  clear 
focus  upon  self  and  object  and  the  relationship  between  the  two.  This 
factor  was  important  in  accounting  for  a large  proportion  of  comrounai- 
ity,  in  receiving  high  scale  ratings,  and  in  its  not  appearing  as  a 
factor  of  modal  functioning.  The  sense  of  self  and  other  and  the 
relationship  between  the  two  has  been  described  in  transactional  psy- 
chology (Kilpatrick,  1961).  Focus  and  the  figure  ground  relation- 
ship have  been  investigated  and  emphasized  in  Gestalt  psychology  and 
in  phenomenology.  This  factor  found  in  transcendent  functioning 
emphasizes  the  clarity  and  sharpness  of  focus.  Clear,  sharp  focus 
conceivably  can  be  understood  as  a creative  and  productive  incident 
of  tunnel  vision,  ordinarily  conceived  as  a function  of  threat  rather 
than  positive  human  experience.  The  difference  manifested  here  be 
tween  threatened  or  tunnel  vision  and  heightened  or  transcendent  per- 
ception is  that  self  and  object  and  the  relationship  are  ail  perceived 
in  integrated,  meaningful,  sharp  focus.  The  person  holds  figure  in 
bold  contrast  to  ground,  thereby  apprehending  the  focused  object 
fully,  both  perceptually  and  cognitively.  The  factor  of  clear  focus 
described  the  psychological  experience  as  one  which  subsumed  a clear 
identity  of  self.  It  is  paradoxical  that  one,  in  experiencing  clearly 
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and  strongly  something  other  than  himself;  thereby  experiences  himself 
with  great  clarity. 

Intense  involvement  and  commitment  were  also  important  to  tran- 
scendent functioning  and  did  not  appear  as  a modal  factor.  Inter- 
action of  variables  suggests  that  involvement  is  very  direct  and 
immediate  in  transcendent  functioning.  The  task  which  elicits  tran- 
scendent functioning  apparently  is  one  which  represents  some  intrinsic 
value  for  the  person.  Seemingly;  some  commitment  culminates  in  an 
active  engagement  with  the  valued  object. 

Both  experiences;  transcendent  functioning  and  modal  functioning; 
had  a dimension  of  overt  response.  Both  experiences  had  a dimension 
which  appeared  to  be  a condition  of  awareness  of  other  persons  in  a 
positive  sense.  In  modal  functioning  response  was  also  associated 
with  the  condition  of  awareness  of  other  persons.  Therefore,  modal 
functioning  seemed  to  include  immediate,  overt  response  and  diffuse 
secondary  response  to  other  persons.  In  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning  awareness  of  persons  seemed  to  be  an  important  condition 
which  provided  a sense  of  well-being  but  did  not  necessitate  secondary 
response.  Response  to  other  persons  in  transcendent  functioning 
appeared  to  be  reserved  primarily  for  overt,  immediate  responsiveness. 

Determination  accounted  for  a large  proportion  of  communality 
for  both  experiences.  The  primary  goal  of  determination  for  transcen- 
dent functioning  was  achievement.  For  modal  functioning,  determination 
was  directed  toward  gaining  acceptance.  The  important  aspect  of  these 
factors  is  the  different  target  of  determination.  Need  to  be  accepted 
by  other  persons  appears  to  be  a strong  influence  in  modal  functioning 
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but  not  in  transcendent  functioning.  The  determination  factor  received 
a moderately  low  rating  relative  to  other  transcendent  factors. 

Spontaneous  expression  of  power  and  force  was  rated  as  being  im- 
portant to  transcendent  functioning.  The  modal  factor  of  spontaneous 
expression  was  related  to  global  positive  feelings  toward  other  per- 
sons. It  is  noteworthy  that  other  persons  were  associated  with  the 
modal  factor. 

Closely  related  to  spontaneous  expression  is  another  transcendent 
factor,  unrestrained  nature  of  the  process,  implying  an  almost  in- 
voluntary reaction.  This  factor  did  not  appear  in  modal  functioning. 

It  received  a high  scale  rating  for  transcendent  functioning.  Spon- 
taneous expression  of  power  and  involuntary  process  were  seen  by  sub- 
jects as  more  important  to  transcendent  functioning  than  was  determina- 
tion to  excel.  Perhaps  when  a person  is  brought  to  clearly  focus  upon 
something  which  has  genuine  value  for  him,  his  response,  in  a sense, 
transcends  determination  and  merely  happens. 

A strong  sense  of  identity  of  self  was  rated  as  important  to 
experiences  of  transcendent  functioning.  A similar  dimension,  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  emphasizing  behavior,  was  found  in  modal 
functioning  and  was  moderately  important  relative  to  factors  of  modal 
functioning.  There  appears  to  be  strong  ego  differentiation  in  tran- 
scendent functioning. 

year  was  a dimension  of  both  experiences.  It  was  rated  by  sub- 
jects as  being  relatively  unimportant  to  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning.  In  transcendent  functioning,  fear  was  related  to  lack 
of  assurance  of  achievement.  In  modal  functioning,  fear  was  associated 


with  the  unfamiliar. 
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Four  factors  received  high  scale  ratings  but  lacked  sufficient 
interaction  of  variables  to  allow  confidence  in  extensive  descrip- 
tion.  Awareness  of  transcendent  strength  was  rated  as  important  to 
transcendent  functioning  but  did  not  appear  as  a modal  factor.  Prob- 
ably this  factor  represents  a concomitant  condition  of  functioning 
at  a high  level.  Reward,  probably  associated  with  achievement,  was 
rated  as  important  to  transcendent  functioning.  A comparable  factor 
for  modal  functioning  reflected  a common  value  judgment  of  contemporary 
society,  which  associates  a general  air  of  confidence,  hard  work,  and 
reward.  Expression  of  an  important  value  was  perhaps  a dimension  of 
both  experiences.  Subjects  rated  relevant  items  as  important  to  both 
experiences.  Another  dimension  seemed  to  be  related  to  a need  for 
closure.  It  was  rated  as  relatively  important  to  both  experiences. 
Closure  need  and  expression  of  an  important  value  are  dimensions  which 
conceivably  are  highly  relevant  to  experiences  of  transcendent  func- 
tioning. These  factors,  however,  can  not  be  discussed  with  any  degree 
of  confidence. 

Two  factors  appeared  in  modal  functioning  but  were  not  found  in 
transcendent  functioning.  Transcendence  and  importance  were  rated 
low,  apparently  denying  the  relevance  of  these  dimensions  to  experi- 
ences of  modal  functioning. 

It  was  noted  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  factors  that  several 
modal  factors  were  heavily  influenced  by  other  persons  and  response 
to  other  persons  and  comparable  transcendent  factors  did  not  suggest 
such  influence.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  indicated  by  the  inter- 
action of  variables,  the  individual  scores  of  items  mentioning  other 
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persons  were  very  low  for  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning. 

That  is,  subjects  consistently  indicated  that  other  persons  and  re- 
sponses to  other  persons  were  relatively  unimportant  to  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning.  The  tendencies  for  variables  mentioning 
other  persons  to  appear  in  key  modal  factors  and  for  these  items  to 
receive  low  scale  ratings  for  transcendent  functioning  were  consistent 
enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  psychological  involvement  with 
other  persons  is  a major  obstacle  to  transcendent  functioning.  The 
kind  of  psychological  involvement  with  other  persons  in  modal  func- 
tioning appeared  to  be  striving  to  gain  acceptance. 

Inspection  of  the  separate  group  analyses,  the  resulting  factor 
structures,  and  the  comparison  of  factors  indicate  that  some  group 
differences  were  apparent  in  separate  factors.  However,  the  group 
patterns  were  similar.  Inspection  of  intergroup  differences  and  simi- 
larities supported  an  underlying  assumption  of  this  investigation: 
in  general,  all  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning,  although 
representing  varied  behavior,  can  be  compared  with  one  another  as 
similar  psychological  experiences.  It  is  felt  that  the  combined  anal- 
ysis offers  the  clearest  and  most  elemental  analysis  of  experiences 
of  transcendent  functioning. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  suggests  that  clear  focus  upon  self  and 
object  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  and  intense  involvement 
and  commitment  are  the  principal  psychological  components  of  transcen- 
dent functioning.  With  lack  of  restraining  influences  from  the  per- 
son's own  psychological  condition  and  from  the  environment,  spontaneous 
expression  of  power  occurs.  It  appears  that  the  major  obstacle  to 
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transcendent  functioning  or  to  clear  focus  and  involvement  is  found 
in  psychological  needs  related  to  other  persons.  Stated  in  terms  of 
an  hypothesis:  psychological  needs  involving  other  persons  are  not 

significantly  operative  in  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning 
but  are  effective  in  experiences  of  modal  functioning.  While  opera- 
tive, these  needs  prevent  clear  focus  and  involvement  with  an  appro- 
priate object  and  consequent  transcendent  functioning. 

Implications 

Functioning  at  a level  which  fully  utilizes  one's  potentialities 
and  which  transcends  one's  predictable  level  of  behavior  is  probably 
a universal  goal.  Parents,  teachers,  psychotherapists,  physicians, 
ministers,  athletic  coaches,  production  managers,  and  leaders  of  state 
try  to  inspire  transcendent  functioning  in  various  aspects  of  life. 

In  relation  to  any  specific  activity,  transcendent  functioning  has 
merit. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  experiences  of  transcendent  function- 
ing have  overtones  extending  beyond  the  specific  activity  which  is 
involved.  Experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  contribute  to  the 
formulation  of  a positive  self-concept.  Earned  success  and  achieve- 
ment of  goals  provide  healthy  gratification  of  needs  and  healthy 
behavior  patterns  for  future  attempts  of  need  gratification.  It  is 
probable  that  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning  represent  epi- 
sodes of  positive  psychological  health. 

In  order  for  transcendent  functioning  to  occur,  the  results  of 
this  study  indicate  that  several  conditions  must  obtain.  Primary 
conditions  appear  to  be  clear  focus  upon  a transaction  involving  self 
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and  other,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two,  and  intense  involve- 
ment and  commitment.  A primary  obstacle  to  these  conditions  is  found 
in  psychological  needs  involving  other  persons. 

Some  possibilities  for  fostering  transcendent  functioning  are 
suggested  from  the  data  of  the  study.  The  following  paragraphs  repre- 
sent implications  suggested  by  the  data  but  are  not  the  direct  results 
of  the  analyses. 

Resolving  interpersonal  difficulties  and  establishing  meaningful 
relationships  have  been  goals  of  most  schools  of  psychotherapy.  This 
study  emphasises  the  importance  of  these  goals.  Learning  to  focus 
clearly  upon  self  may  also  be  an  outcome  of  psychotherapy. 

Transcendent  functioning  may  conceivably  be  an  element  in  voca- 
tional counseling  and  vocational  choice.  Frequency  of  transcendent 
functioning  can  be  used  as  a measurement  of  satisfactory  vocational 
choice.  An  appropriate  vocation  for  a person  may  be  one  which  elicits 
frequent  experiences  of  transcendent  functioning.  The  questions  of 
vocational  choice  become:  To  what  may  a person  be  genuinely  com- 

mitted? What  has  great  fascination  value  for  a person?  On  what  can 
he  focus  most  clearly?  What  types  of  situations  elicit  transcendent 

functioning  most  often  for  him? 

Schools  probably  represent  the  largest  concentrated  effort  to 
promote  full  use  of  potentialities.  An  adequate  counseling  program  and 
active  mental  health  consultation  are  not  only  desirable  accessories  but 
are  directly  related  to  the  academic  program  of  a school.  It  is  prob- 
able that  efforts  to  help  students  establish  satisfying  interpersonal 
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relationships  are  rewarded  by  greater  academic  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  students.  Helping  a student  to  crystallize  a clear  concept  of  him- 
self or  a strong  sense  of  identity  helps  make  transcendent  functioning 
a likely  possibility  for  him. 

The  data  suggest  the  need  for  individual  approaches  which  assist 
a student  in  formulating  questions  which  he  values  enough  to  address 
seriously.  Schools  may  be  wrong  in  emphasizing  learning  as  a social 
process.  It  appears  that  transcendent  functioning  is  an  individual 
event  which  rarely  occurs  in  group  process.  To  promote  transcendent 
functioning,  aloneness  should  be  encouraged.  Situations  may  be  created 
to  give  a child  non-threatening  experiences  of  being  alone  to  discover 
by  his  own  powers  the  answer  to  some  question,  to  make  a decision,  or 
to  entertain  himself.  It  is  probable  that  individual  sports  can  help 
participants  learn  to  transcend  themselves. 

Commitment  and  fascination  are  important  to  transcendent  func- 
tioning. In  schools  not  only  is  it  desirable  to  tap  prior  values, 

!/ 

but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  create  new  values  and  to  clarify 
commitments.  This  investigation  indicates  a need  for  discovering 
methods  of  promoting  commitment.  A teacher's  genuine  fascination  with 
a subject  is  probably  contagious. 

A purpose  of  this  investigation,  an  exploratory  study,  was  to 
clarify  the  concept  of  transcendent  functioning  in  order  to  facili- 
tate more  specific  research  related  to  the  experience.  The  data 
point  to  questions  for  further  research:  How  may  clear  focus  upon 

self  and  other  and  the  relationship  between  the  two  be  promoted? 

What  factors  universally  facilitate  clear  focus?  How  may  factors 
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which  influence  individuals  be  discerned  and  evaluated?  How  may 
commitments  and  objects  of  fascination  for  a person  be  discerned? 

The  question  of  commitment  has  been  raised  by  existentialists  in  realms 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  education.  The 
question  of  methods  for  creating  comnitment  is  of  decisive  importance 
for  this  era. 

This  investigation  corroborates  transcendent  functioning  as  a 
psychological  entity  and  provides  a tentative  multidimensional  struc- 
ture  of  the  entity.  Observations  of  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning  in  controlled  situations  are  indicated.  Clear  focus 
should  be  studied  experimentally.  Other  factors  may  be  studied  sepa- 
rately and  in  conjunction  with  the  total  experience  of  transcendent 
functioning.  Transcendent  functioning  as  a psychological  entity  is 
a critical  facet  of  human  experience  and  appears  to  be  amenable  to 
scientific  as  well  as  to  logical  inspection. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DESCRIPTIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  PRELIMINARY  STUDY 

Most  people  seem  to  have  a usual  level  of  functioning--in  thinking, 
feeling,  and  acting  in  any  endeavor.  You  could  probably  predict  how 
you  will  react  in  many  situations.  However,  at  times  you  or  others 
have  been  surprised  by  how  well  you  performed  in  a particular  situa- 
tion. I am  interested  in  a performance  at  which  other  people  have 
marveled,  but  I am  more  interested  in  an  experience  about  which  you 
yourself  felt  that  you  had  somehow  "out-done"  yourself--regardless  of 
the  opinion  of  others. 

This  experience  may  have  involved  creativeness,  inventiveness,  ability 
to  solve  a problem,  physical  strength  or  endurance,  unusual  performance 
in  an  everyday  task,  insight  or  appreciation,  or  any  area  of  endeavor. 
The  main  thing  that  I am  interested  in  is  that  you  did  something  better 
than  you  ordinarily  would  expect.  Describe  what  you  did.  Include  all 
that  you  can  remember  about  the  experience,  how  you  felt,  your  atti- 
tudes, and  your  emotions.  Use  the  back  of  this  page  if  you  need  more 
space. 


How  do  you  rate  this  experience  in  relation  to  your  usual  level  of 
functioning?  Mark  the  place  on  the  scale  that  best  indicates  your 
evaluation. 

i . i ■■  . 

lightly  much  extremely 

better  better  better 


JL. 

Your 

usual 

level 
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1.  What  called  forth  this  experience?  What  seemed  to  release  your 
powers  to  perform  in  an  unusually  superior  manner? 


2.  What  other  persons  were  present?  Were  they  involved  in  any  way!" 
If  so,  how? 


3,  Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  your  feeling  that  you 
performed  in  an  unusually  good  manner? 


4.  What  can  you  recall  about  the  setting  in  which  this  occurred? 
What  remains  vivid  in  your  memory  about  it? 


5.  Do  you  remember  any  feelings  about  yourself  that  you  had  during 
the  experience? 


6.  Has  this  experience  had  any  effect --harmful  or  helpful --since 
it  happened? 


7.  Do  you  think  your  attitudes  or  values  were  changed  by  the  experi- 
ence? If  so,  will  you  explain. 
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8.  How  old  were  you  at  the  time? 


9.  How  many  times  in  your  life  have  you  had  similar  experiences  (of 
functioning  unusually  well)--  in  units*  tens*  or  hundreds ! 


10.  What  is  your  occupation? 


11.  Have  you  had  an  experience  which  was  perhaps  less  spectacular 
but  longer  in  duration*  perhaps  days  or  even  months?  If  you 
have,  would  you  describe  this  experience*  including  in  your 
description  the  aspects  suggested  by  the  preceding  questions. 


12.  Do  you  know  a person  who  has  had  an  unusual  experience  of  this 

nature?  If  you  think  he  would  not  mind  answering  these  questions* 
would  you  give  me  his  name  and  address. 


13.  Do  you  recall  reading  a factual  or  fictional  description  about 
an  experience  that  fits  the  subject  of  this  form?  If  you  do* 
will  you  give  me  the  reference  of  the  account. 


APPENDIX  B 


DESCRIPTIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE  USED  IN  STUDY  PROPER 

As  you  do  your  work  and  other  activities  each  day,  you  usually  know 
just  about  how  well  you  will  do.  But  there  have  been  times  when 
you--and  maybe  other  people — were  surprised  by  how  well  you  did  some- 
thing. I am  interested  in  knowing  about  one  time  when  you  did  some- 
thing that  you  didn't  know  you  were  capable  of  doing. 

This  experience  might  have  been  special  enough  to  be  noticed  by  other 
people.  Or  it  might  have  been  only  an  everyday  task  that  you  "out 
did"  yourself  on.  It  doesn't  matter  how  important  it  was  to  other 
people.  The  main  thing  I am  interested  in  is  that  you  did  something 
better  than  you  ordinarily  would  expect. 

Please  describe  an  experience  of  this  kind.  Tell  me  what  you  did. 
Include  in  your  description  all  that  you  can  remember  about  how  you 
felt  at  that  time.  Use  the  back  of  this  page  if  you  need  more  space. 


According  to  your  usual  ability,  how  well  do  you  think  you  did  at  that 
one  time?  Mark  X at  the  place  on  the  line  that  shows  your  answer. 

it1  — — — -t 

usual  slightly  much  extremely 

level  better  better  better 

May  your  description  be  quoted  in  the  report  of  this  study? 

yes_ no 
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Age  , Sex  * Major  field  or  occupation 

Age  at  time  of  How  many  times  have  you  told  never  

experience  about  this  experience  before  1-5  

now?  6 or  more 

Following  are  statements  that  may  be  important  to  your  experience  of 
doing  something  unusually  well.  Answer  each  statement  to  show  how 
important  you  think  it  is  or  was  for  your  actual  experience  which  you 
described. 

1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

Mark  each  statement  on  the  line  beside  it.  Your  mark  should  show  the 
degree  of  importance  you  think  the  statement  has  to  your  own  experience. 


Example:  1.  I felt  confident. 


Marking  '‘2”  would  mean  that  you  think  feeling  confident  was  slightly 
important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  3how  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


1.  The  beginning  of  my  high  level  of  function- 
ing was  influenced  by  seeing  scenery * beauty* 
creative  work*  etc. 

2.  My  high  level  of  functioning  started  after 
some  related  thinking  or  physical  activity 
of  mine. 

3. *  The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that 

were  important  to  me. 

4.  My  high  level  of  functioning  happened  in  a 
crisis  situation. 

5.  At  the  beginning  I was  in  danger. 


*Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


6.* 

At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

• 

• 

L _ 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

My  high  level  of  functioning  started  in  a 
sudden  flash. 

• 

• 

• 

» 

. i, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

At  the  beginning  I felt  other  people  had 
some  negative  feelings  toward  me. 

1 

1 

1_ 

• 

* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9.* 

I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than 
usual. 

• 

1 

• 

• 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10.* 

I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 
effort. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11.* 

1 was  determined  to  win  approval. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12.* 

I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 

1 

t. 

• 

§. 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13.* 

I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

f 

1 

• 

« 

j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14.* 

I had  been  interested  in  this  activity 
before. 

1 

» 

• 

• 

_L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15.* 

A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me 

t,  - 

• 

_1_ 

• 

t 

was  involved  in  my  thinking  in  some  way. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16.* 

The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 

1 

• 

• 

i 

». 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17.* 

It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 

i 

1 ... 

• . 

• 

.1 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. 

There  was  no  one  else  present  who  was  able 
and  willing  to  do  what  I did. 

1.  , , 

• 

I 

,i. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19.* 

I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was 

j — 

JL_ 

L 

t 

JL 

0 A.  W ca 

right. 


* 


Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 


MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


2u.*  Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from 
me. 

21. *  My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody 

else. 

22. *  I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had 

known  1 could  do. 

23.  The  ordinary  sense  of  things  around  me 
faded. 

24.  I lost  the  sense  of  time. 

25. *  I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 

26*  I felt  complete  involvement  of  my  whole 
being  in  what  1 was  doing. 

27. *  During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I 

had  risen  above  my  usual  level. 

28. *  Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something 

within  me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use. 

29.  I felt  a sense  of  the  presence  of  "Soul/' 
"Being,"  "Divinity,"  or  "God." 

30. *  I had  to  think  for  myself. 

31. *  My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating 

an  old  experience. 

32.  During  the  experience  I felt  that  nothing 
could  destroy  me. 


*Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 


MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


33.  My  actions  seemed  unusually  consistent  with 
my  inner  state  (feelings,  beliefs,  knowledge, 
etc.). 

34.  Something  that  seemed  unimportant  to  the 
experience  was  vivid  to  me. 

35.  I felt  that  I understood  something 
important, 

36. *  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention 

to  me  and  what  I was  doing. 

37. *  At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 

feeling  of  well-being. 

38. *  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 

for  my  achievement. 

39. *  The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 

0116  • 

40. *  Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or 

demanded  from  me. 

41. *  Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate 

themselves. 

42. *  I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside 

myself  that  usually  limit  me. 

43.  I felt  detached  from  the  world  and  usual 
reality. 

44. *  During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings 

that  the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 


* 


Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


45.  Things  I was  doing  seemed  to  go  right  without 
my  efforts. 

46. *  Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue 

until  I finished. 

47. *  This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 

reality. 

48.  I had  greater  awareness  of  all  things  around 
me. 

49.  I had  a feeling  of  being  "at  home"  in  the 
world. 

50.  Normal  desires  seemed  to  fade. 

51.  Normal  cares  seemed  to  fade. 

52. *  I felt  full  of  force. 

53.  The  experience  seemed  to  overwhelm  other 
senses  and  thoughts. 

54. *  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  1 would 

turn  my  mind  to. 

55.  I felt  a completeness  or  wholeness. 

56. *  All  of  me  was  working  together. 

57. *  What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


38.  I had  a feeling  of  playfulness. 
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59.  I had  some  form  of  genuine,  meaningful 
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communication  with  another  person'' at  the 
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60.  1 felt  outside  and  above  myself. 
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61.*  I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a 
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62.*  I experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 
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63.*  The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 
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64.  Words  are  not  enough  to  explain  the 
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65.  My  feelings  were  alive. 
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66.  The  experience  left  me  tense. 
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67.  The  exnerience  left  me  exhausted. 
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6A.*  The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of 
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69.*  I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 
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time  of  the  experience. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  of  doing  something  well.  Try  to  show  the  degree  of 
importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


70. 

I was  left  with  a feeling  of  being  clean 
and  new. 
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I was  left  with  a feeling  of  awe. 
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72.* 

I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about 
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73. 

The  experience  seemed  to  be  an  expression 
of  myself. 
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74. 

I was  left  with  a feeling  of  peace  and 
serenity. 
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You  have  just  described  an  experience  in  which  you  did  something 
unusually  well.  Will  you  describe  briefly  one  experience  that  you 
consider  average  for  you  in  the  same  activity. 


Following  are  statements  that  may  be  important  to  the  experience  that 
represents  your  average  level*  Answer  each  statement  to  show  how 
important  you  think  it  is  or  was  for  your  actual  experience  which  you 
described  on  this  page. 

1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT  as  you  did  before.  Remember  you 
are  rating  your  own  actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level. 
Try  to  show  the  degree  of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  own 
experience. 


1.  The  beginning  of  this  experience  was  in- 
fluenced by  seeing  scenery*  beauty*  creative 
work*  etc. 

2.  This  experience  started  after  some  related 
thinking  or  physical  activity  of  mine. 

3. *  xhe  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that 

were  important  to  me. 

4.  This  experience  happened  in  a crisis 
situation. 

5.  At  the  beginning  I was  in  danger. 


* 


Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


6.* 

At  the  beginning  1 felt  fearful. 
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7. 

This  experience  began  in  a sudden  flash. 
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8. 

At  the  beginning  I felt  other  people  had 
some  negative  feelings  toward  me. 
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9.* 

I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than 
usual. 
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10.* 

I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual 
effort. 
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11.* 

I was  determined  to  win  approval. 
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12.* 

I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 
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13.* 

1 had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 
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14.* 

I had  been  interested  in  this  activity 
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15.* 

A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me 
was  involved  in  my  thinking  in  some  way. 
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16.* 

The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 
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17.* 

It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 
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18. 

There  was  no  one  else  present  who  was  able 
and  willing  to  do  what  I did. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


19. *  I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was 

right. 

20. *  Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something 

from  me. 

21. *  My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  some- 

body else. 

22. *  1 was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had 

known  I could  do. 

23.  The  ordinary  sense  of  things  around  me 
faded. 

24.  I lost  the  sense  of  time. 

25. *  I was  fascinated  by  what  1 was  doing. 

26.  I felt  complete  involvement  of  my  whole 
being  in  what  1 was  doing. 

27. *  During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I 

had  risen  above  my  usual  level. 

28. *  Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something 

within  me  which  I don't  ordinarily  use. 

29.  I felt  a sense  of  the  presence  of  "Soul," 
"Being,"  "Divinity,"  or  "God." 

30. *  I had  to  think  for  myself. 

31. *  My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an 

old  experience. 


Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


32.  During  the  experience  I felt  that  nothing 
could  destroy  me. 

33.  My  actions  seemed  unusually  consistent  with 
my  inner  state  (feelings*  beliefs*  knowledge* 
etc.). 

35.  I felt  that  I understood  something 
important. 

36. *  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention 

to  me  and  what  I was  doing. 

37. *  At  this  time  other  people  gave  me  a general 

feeling  of  well-being. 

38. *  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible 

for  my  achievement. 

39. *  The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual 

one. 

40. *  Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or 

demanded  from  me. 

41. *  Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate 

themselves. 

42. *  I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself 

that  usually  limit  me. 

43.  I felt  detached  from  the  world  and  usual 
reality. 

44. *  During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings 

that  the  outcome  would  not  be  successful. 


Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


45.  Things  I was  doing  seemed  to  go  right  with- 
out my  efforts. 

46. *  Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue 

until  1 finished. 

47. *  This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual 

reality. 

48.  I had  greater  awareness  of  all  things  around 
me. 

49.  I had  a feeling  of  being  "at  home"  in  the 
world. 

50.  Normal  desires  seemed  to  fade. 

51.  Normal  cares  seemed  to  fade. 

52. *  I felt  full  of  force. 

53.  The  experience  seemed  to  overwhelm  other 
senses  and  thoughts. 

54. *  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would 

turn  my  mind  to. 

55.  1 felt  a completeness  or  wholeness. 

56. *  All  of  me  was  working  together. 

57. *  What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 


*Items  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 


58.  I had  a feeling  of  playfulness. 

59.  I had  some  form  of  genuine,  meaningful 
communication  with  another  person  at  the 
time  of  this  experience. 

60.  I felt  outside  and  above  myself. 

61. *  I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a 

general  sort  of  way. 

62. *  1 experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

63. *  The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

64.  Words  are  not  enough  to  explain  the 
experience. 

65.  My  feelings  were  so  alive. 

66.  The  experience  left  me  tense. 

67.  The  experience  left  me  exhausted. 

68. *  The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of 

fulfillment. 

69. *  I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the 

time  of  the  experience. 

70.  1 was  left  with  a feeling  of  being  clean 
and  new. 


*1 terns  included  in  analyses. 
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1 means  the  statement  is  unimportant  or  did  not  exist  in  your 
experience. 

2 means  the  statement  is  slightly  important  to  your  experience. 

3 means  the  statement  is  fairly  important  to  your  experience. 

4 means  the  statement  is  very  important  to  your  experience. 

5 means  the  statement  is  extremely  important  to  your  experience. 

MARK  ONE  NUMBER  FOR  EVERY  STATEMENT.  Remember  you  are  rating  your  own 
actual  experience  that  shows  your  average  level.  Try  to  show  the  degree 
of  importance  of  each  statement  for  your  experience. 
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I was  left  with  a feeling  of  awe. 
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79  * 

I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about 
myself. 
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The  experience  seemed  to  be  an  expression  of 
myself. 
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I was  left  with  a feeling  of  peace  and 
serenity. 
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ITEMS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ANALYSES 

1 The  event  involved  beliefs  or  values  that  were  important  to  me. 

2 At  the  beginning  I felt  fearful. 

3 I was  very  determined  to  do  better  than  usual. 

4 I was  very  determined  to  put  out  unusual  effort. 

5 I was  very  determined  to  win  approval. 

6 I wanted  to  accomplish  something  different. 

7 I had  a desire  to  do  better  than  others. 

8 I had  been  interested  in  this  activity  before. 

9 A person  whom  I trusted  and  who  trusted  me  was  involved  in  my 
thinking. 

10  The  event  seemed  almost  a mission. 

11  It  was  clear  to  me  what  needed  to  be  done. 

12  I was  certain  that  what  I was  doing  was  right. 

13  Another  person  seemed  to  ask  something  from  me. 

14  My  action  was  partly  in  response  to  somebody  else. 

15  I was  doing  something  that  deep  down  I had  known  I could  do. 

16  I was  fascinated  by  what  I was  doing. 

17  During  the  experience  I was  certain  that  I had  risen  above  my 
usual  level. 

18  Strength  seemed  to  come  from  something  within  me  which  I don't 
ordinarily  use. 

19  I had  to  think  for  myself. 

20  My  actions  were  new  instead  of  repeating  an  old  experience. 

21  Other  people  were  genuinely  paying  attention  to  me  and  what  I was 
doing. 

22  At  the  time  other  people  gave  me  a general  feeling  of  well-being. 

23  I felt  that  I myself  was  mainly  responsible  for  my  achievement. 
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24  The  environment  was  different  from  my  usual  one. 

25  Something  in  the  situation  called  out  or  demanded  from  me. 

26  Objects  or  thoughts  seemed  to  operate  themselves. 

27  I seemed  to  rise  above  things  outside  myself  that  usually  limit 
me. 

28  During  the  experience  I had  some  feelings  that  the  outcome  would 
not  be  successful. 

29  Once  started,  I felt  that  I must  continue  until  I finished. 

30  This  experience  seemed  more  real  than  usual  reality. 

31  I felt  full  of  force. 

32  I felt  I could  do  anything  that  I would  turn  my  mind  to. 

33  All  of  me  was  working  together. 

34  What  I did  seemed  to  just  come  out  of  me. 

35  I had  a feeling  of  liking  people  in  a general  sort  of  way. 

36  I experienced  an  all-powerful  joy. 

37  The  experience  was  its  own  reward. 

38  The  experience  left  me  with  a feeling  of  fulfillment, 

39  I think  that  I had  strong  motivation  at  the  time  of  the  experience. 

40  I felt  that  I had  learned  something  about  myself. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  SUBJECTS'  RESPONSES  TO  THE  OPEN  QUESTION 

Following  are  descriptions  of  experiences  of  transcendent 
functioning  which  were  written  by  subjects  who  participated  in  this 
investigation.  Other  responses  were  cited  on  pages  7,  39,  and  40. 

All  descriptions  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout  this  study. 

Subject  6 

In  Jean  Anouilh’s  "The  Lark,"  I had  the  part  of  Charles,  the 
Dauphin.  I was  having  trouble  getting  hold  of  the  part.  Once  I 
got  it  in  one  of  the  later  rehearsals,  but  then  lost  the  feel  of  it. 
This,  the  director  assured  me,  was  because  I tried  to  imitate  a past 
success  rather  than  to  create  the  role  again.  As  the  director  was 
somewhat  heavy  handed  with  his  criticism,  and  I was  discouraged, 
the  opening  and  following  performance  were  considerably  down. 

On  the  thiru  night,  I decided  that  I was  too  much  weighted  down 
by  anxiety  and  memory  of  past  failure.  I deliberately  cleared  my 
mind  of  all  worries,  director's  criticisms,  in  short,  everything  that 
was  extraneous  to  the  role  and  was  hampering  me.  The  result  was 
genuinely  surprising  and  delightful.  I played  the  role  very  well,  I 
believe,  and  felt  the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  the  audience.  It 
was  an  intensely  satisfying  and  enjoyable  experience. 
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Subject  1_ 

Well,  I used  to  play  football,  and  I wasn’t  very  good.  I really 
didn't  get  to  play  much,  and  I never  did  much  good  when  I did  play. 

I remember  only  one  game  that  I really  out-did  myself,  and  in 
this  game  I made  19  tackles  unassisted  and  three  touchdowns.  This 
is  considered  to  me  to  be  one  of  my  prized  possessions  which  I remem- 
ber about  my  high  school  days. 

I was  really  thrilled  at  the  end  of  this  game,  and  after  that 
game  I never  knew  I had  so  many  friends.  Everyone  was  shaking  my  hand 
and  congratulating  me.  I really  felt  like  a big  wheel. 

Subject  8 

Having  studied  music  for  several  years,  reading  music  as  it  is 
written  presents  no  serious  problem.  Transposing  music  at  sight, 
however,  is  quite  different  and  does  have  its  problems  for  me. 

Recently  I was  called  upon  to  transpose  a rather  difficult  selec- 
tion in  accompanying  a soloist.  Not  having  seen  the  music  before  and 
performing  it  for  the  first  time  for  a large  audience,  I gritted  my 
teeth  and  started  playing.  Through  my  ear  and  by  concentrating 
earnestly,  I played  this  piece  through  with  no  errors.  No  one  real- 
ized my  challenge  or  achievement,  but  the  sense  of  accomplishment  I 
felt  can  never  be  duplicated. 

Subject  9 

This  experience  deals  with  the  expressive  qualities  of  an  ama- 
teur poet.  In  my  opinion,  for  an  amateur  to  successfully  delve  into 
poetry,  it  requires  an  "ultimate'’  mood  or  feeling  to  start  the  G- 


f actor  in  process. 
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As  a senior,  and  being  in  a particular  section  of  12th  grade 
English,  we  are  required  to  write  on  Fridays.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  writing  whether  or  not  the  student  is  in  the  mood. 

I came  into  class  and  sat  down  to  my  task,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
be  a task,  and  I proceeded  to  write  a poetic  verse.  At  first  I tried 
to  write  blank  verse,  but  then  gave  up  and  just  proceeded  to  write. 

I surprised  myself  and  could  not  explain  it.  The  words  came  into  my 
mind  word  by  word,  from  which  I made  a sentence  of  definite  length, 
but  not  in  consistency  in  poetic  feet.  I had  written  poetry  before, 
but  not  of  this  type.  At  one  point,  reality  "hit"  me.  It  scared  me 
to  think  of  what  I was  doing:  composing  from  a dream  world.  I dis- 

pelled the  fact  quickly,  for  fear  that  I would  lose  the  momentary 
outlet  of  inner  feeling.  When  I finished,  I handed  in  the  paper.  The 
comment  from  the  teacher  was  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  grade  this 

selection,  in  all  fairness  to  me. 

Subject  10 

It  happened  in  a golf  championship,  a 72  hole  contest.  During 
the  first  18  holes,  I was  sixth.  After  the  next  18  holes,  I was 
third.  I must  also  remind  you  that  by  the  Sunday  when  I was  to  play 
the  last  36  holes,  18  in  the  morning  and  18  in  the  afternoon,  I also 
had  a literature  exam  in  the  afternoon.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
championship  I felt  I could  win  it.  I had  that  feeling,  but  also  my 
exam  was  in  the  way,  which  meant  that  I could  never  complete  the  last 
18  holes  because  of  the  exam.  I went  on  Sunday  to  play  my  next  18 
holes,  and  I was  tied  for  first  place.  I made  myself  leave  the  golf 
course  and  go  to  the  exam.  I was  still  thinking  about  my  golf  at 
that  time,  so  consequently  I failed  the  exam. 
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Very  sorry  for  myself  I went  back  to  the  golf  course  to  see  who 
had  won.  When  I got  there  someone  told  me  I could  try  to  finish  the 
last  18  holes  before  dark.  It  was  4:30  in  the  afternoon  in  winter  in 
Argentina,  and  by  six  o’clock  there  would  be  no  more  light.  To  do 
18  holes  it  takes  around  three  and  a half  to  four  hours.  I had  to  do 
it  in  one  and  a half  and  also  make  a better  score  than  the  one  already 
done.  It  was  one  chance  in  a million.  I had  to  play  without  shoes, 
as  I did  not  have  golf  shoes.  I had  to  run  and  hit  the  ball  and  run 
again  during  the  18  holes.  I did  win  the  championship  with  two  strokes 
better  than  anyone  else.  I also  set  a world’s  record  as  being  the 
quickest  man  on  a golf  course.  It  made  me  feel  very  good,  and  it  also 
made  me  see  that  nothing  is  impossible  in  life. 

Subject  11 

One  day  while  I was  bowling  with  our  team,  the  score  keeper  was 
amazed  at  what  she  saw  me  do  this  one  night.  Usually  I was  just  an 
average  bowler,  but  this  one  night  I was  hitting  every  pin  or  nearly 
every  pin,  which  made  my  score  in  the  80's,  90's,  and  100's. 

I was  so  excited  and  happy  that  I just  threw  the  bails  down  the 
alley,  and  they  still  continued  to  knock  all  the  pins  down.  Well, 
the  girls  cheered  and  cheered,  and  all  the  time  I thought,  "This  is 
how  a winner  feels."  It  was  a wonderful  feeling,  even  though  I knew 
it  couldn’t  last.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  such  an  excellent 
score.  I have  since  thought  about  this,  and  I wonder  if  it  was  be- 
cause I was  so  relaxed.  Anyway,  I was  very  happy  and  laughed  all 


night. 
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Subject  12 

One  experience  connected  with  music  was  the  time  this  semester 
that  our  student  string  quartet  played  on  a student  recital.  We  did 
amazingly  well  for  the  first  time  out  of  three  performances  in  public. 

I played  viola,  and,  although  I could  still  not  read  the  clef,  I felt 
that  I really  played  the  music  for  a change.  Our  quartet  suddenly 
was  an  ensemble  instead  of  four  separate  players.  I must  add  that 
we  ail  cringed  at  the  idea  of  doing  another  bad  performance  in  public 

when  informed  that  we  were  to  play. 

Subject  13 

My  experience  took  place  in  March  after  my  baby  girl  was  born  in 
December.  We  wore  the  house,  and  I received  a phone  call.  It  was 
my  mother.  She  told  me  that  some  FBI  men  were  coming  out  to  pick  up 
some  things  we  had  that  were  missing  from  the  base.  I didn't  think 
we  had  them,  but  I didn't  know  if  my  husband  might  have  gone  ape  and 
took  them.  Well,  my  luckj  He  wasn't  there,  and  all  I could  find  was 
his  tool  box,  and  it  was  really  heavy.  So  I thought  he  must  have 
taken  them  and  hid  them  in  the  box.  I knew  if  they  found  it  on  the 
place,  they'd  take  him  to  jail.  So  I picked  it  up  and  ran  down  in 
the  woods  behind  the  house,  climbed  two  fences,  and  hid  it  a half 
mile  from  the  house. 

After  all  this,  when  I finally  got  back  to  the  house  my  mother 
called  again  to  tell  me  she  was  only  joking.  When  my  husband  came 
home  I showed  him  his  tool  box.  He  brought  it  to  the  house  and  weighed 
it.  It  topped  the  scales  at  70  pounds.  I couldn't  even  take  it  off 
from  the  scales  after  I found  out  he  didn't  have  anything  that  didn't 


belong  to  him. 
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Subject  14 

During  high  school  and  college,  I participated  in  most  all  sports 
and  was  usually  involved  in  varsity  teams.  I was  certainly  not  a 
"first-string”  player.  I was  average,  or  possibly  slightly  above 
average.  1 enjoyed  these  activities,  but  I can  remember  being  some- 
what disappointed  when  I didn’t  "start"  in  a game,  or  if  I did  not 
play  well,  or  if  I felt  my  instructor  was  not  particularly  elated  over 

my  performance. 

I remember  that  I was  extremely  fond  of  swimming,  but,  alas,  I 
am  not  a "natural"  at  this  activity,  nor  am  I built  physically  for 
speed  in  the  water. 

During  one  particular  swim  meet,  I was  delegated  to  swim  third 
leg"  on  a free  style  relay  team.  (Third  is  the  slow  spot.)  It  was 
a close  meet.  While  I stood  on  the  side  of  the  pool,  waiting  my  turn, 
I remember  vividly  telling  myself  that  this  time  I was  going  to  make 
my  coach  proud  of  me,  that  I was  tired  of  being  "behind,"  that  this 

was  it! ! 

Well,  I hit  the  water,  and  I remember  arms  and  legs  flailing; 
but  I remember  nothing  else  about  the  race,  except  my  coach’s  ecstatic 
face  when  I lifted  my  head.  Somehow,  I had  come  in  ahead  of  everyone 
else  and  put  our  team  out  in  front.  We  had  a fast  "anchor  man"  who 
went  on  to  win.  Eventually,  we  also  won  the  meet. 

I was  so  excited  and  pleased  with  myself  that  I’m  sure  my  hat 
size  increased  two  inches  in  five  minutes.  My  coach  said  I would  be 
swimming  freestyle  all  the  time  after  that.. 

Needless  to  say,  I never  swam  that  well  again.  To  ,this  day,  I 
can  never  remember  doing  well  in  another  swim  meet.  This  was  some 
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type  of  supreme  effort  brought  on  by  emotional  upset  and  has  not 
repeated  itself.  It  definitely  was  not  my  "usual  level  of  function 
ing." 

Subject  15 

One  day  in  our  Shorthand  II  class,  our  teacher  started  working 
on  speed  build-up,  which  I am  very  poor  in.  At  that  time  I was  strug- 
gling at  80  words  per  minute,  and  when  she  started  dictating  at  100 
words  per  minute,  I became  very  nervous  and  was  ready  to  give  up.  I 
decided  to  give  one  more  try,  knowing  that  it  was  useless,  mainly  to 
just  get  some  practice.  She  was  dictating  at  120  words  per  minute, 
and  I wrote  every  single  word  down.  To  my  great  amazement  I was  even 
able  to  read  it  back.  This  was  the  first  and  last  time  I ever  took 
shorthand  so  rapidly,  and  I really  don't  understand  how  I ever  did  do 

it. 

Subject  16 

This  experience  took  place  in  1959,  I was  the  law  enforcement 
officer  for  a small  town  and  the  surrounding  rural  area.  This  partic- 
ular day  (Sunday)  we  had  a double  fatality  accident  on  a main  highway 
intersection.  Aside  from  the  organizational  activities  involved 
(which  I later  felt  were  above  what  I thought  at  that  time  I night  be 
able  to  perform  with  dispatch),  it  was  the  handling  and  helping  with 
the  two  mangled  bodies.  Blood  and  death  per  se  I had  been  exposed  to 
in  war  and  other  accidents,  but  I did  not  know  how  I would  react  in 
an  intimate  situation.  Always  my  feelings  had  been  objective,  but 
this  time  they  weren't. 

I didn't  know  the  victims.  They  were  tourists  from  another 
state,  but  one  bloody  mess  that  hardly  looked  human  called  to  me,  and 
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out  of  what  was  once  a face  appealed  for  help.  He  did  not  want  physical 
assistance,  but  some  close  personal  contact,  some  love  and  affection. 

He  knew  he  was  going  to  die,  he  said,  but  he  was  lonely. 

Por  an  instant  I felt  repulsed,  then  I knelt  down  and  placed  his 
head  in  my  lap  and  held  his  hand.  This  grip  was  the  answer.  I had 
given  him  what  he  needed.  The  episode  was  short,  but  1 remember  the 
compassion  I felt  for  him,  and  then  the  anger  at  this  needless  waste 
of  life  and  potentiality  of  living  that  had  occurred. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  died;  the  ambulance  came  and  took  him  away. 

I felt  sad,  then  lonely.  Then  objectivity  came  back  and  the  continu- 
ance of  my  function  as  an  officer.  Then  feelings  were  flashes,  not 
long  moments  in  time  of  minutes,  but  short. 

Up  to  that  time  1 did  not  think  it  possible  for  me  to  become  per- 
sonally involved  in  this  manner  or  situation.  I don't  know  if  I could 
again.  It  is  hard  to  say. 

Subject  17 

Fire — children  and  animals --danger — "free  the  animals'  children 
OK--barn  caught  fire  from  brush  fire — pigs  nailed  in  pen  adjacent  to 
raging  fire— no  tools --everything  safe  but  pigs --heat --oak  boards! 
thick-nailed  with  twenty-penny  nails— more  heat  and  excitement.  I 
pulled  at  a board  with  my  hands,  and  it  came  off  with  the  ease  as  if 
a wrecking  bar  was  being  used— pigs  out.  After  the  fire  died  away  x.t 
took  five  minutes  to  straighten  the  nails  and  remove  them  from  the 
oak  plank.  The  pen  was  singed  but  not  burned.  On  inspection  we  veri- 
fied that  the  oak  board  was  well  attached  to  the  locust  posts,  and 
removing  it  by  hand  was  virtually  impossible.  But  It  happened  to  me. 
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Pire--children  in  danger  (sixty  seconds  before  we  realized  all 
four  were  safe)— animals  still  in  danger— a board  I could  hardly  lift 
afterwards  was  as  light  as  a feather  after  I ripped  it  from  its  an- 
chorage. 

No  thought  entered  my  mind  during  this  process t but  nothing  seemed 
impossible. 


% 
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TABLE  26 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP 


Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

3.41 

1.39 

21 

2.81 

1.73 

2 

2.88 

1.53 

22 

2.59 

1.53 

3 

3.34 

1.63 

23 

3.64 

1.43 

4 

3.61 

1.60 

24 

2.66 

1.69 

5 

2.86 

1.64 

25 

3.81 

1.39 

6 

2.83 

1.60 

26 

3.49 

1.48 

7 

2.60 

1.55 

27 

3.70 

1.39 

8 

3.02 

1.58 

28 

2.49 

1.51 

9 

2.80 

1.69 

29 

4.12 

1.25 

10 

2.70 

1.59 

30 

2.86 

1.59 

11 

3.46 

1.48 

31 

3.40 

1.47 

12 

3.27 

1.62 

32 

2.88 

1.56 

13 

2.41 

1.56 

33 

4.03 

1.20 

14 

2.92 

1.61 

34 

4.00 

1.26 

15 

2.94 

1.53 

35 

2.02 

1.28 

16 

3.41 

1.53 

36 

3.19 

1.56 

17 

3.68 

1.49 

37 

3.94 

1.37 

18 

3.78 

1.46 

38 

4.07 

1.25 

19 

3.59 

1.41 

39 

3.80 

1.41 

20 

3.41 

1.48 

40 

3.24 

1.49 
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TABLE  27 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  MODAL 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP 


Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

2.82 

1.45 

21 

2.36 

1.42 

2 

2.07 

1.40 

22 

2.18 

1.27 

3 

2.38 

1.28 

23 

3*19 

1.26 

4 

2.71 

1.34 

24 

2.23 

1.51 

5 

2.49 

1.34 

25 

2.86 

1.52 

6 

2.44 

1.42 

26 

2.17 

1.32 

7 

2.51 

1.29 

27 

1.92 

1.29 

8 

3.06 

1.45 

28 

2.64 

1.46 

9 

2.09 

1.43 

29 

3.18 

1.37 

10 

1.86 

1.23 

30 

2.02 

1.28 

11 

2.81 

1.32 

31 

2.22 

1.35 

12 

2.69 

1.32 

32 

2.21 

1.26 

13 

2.00 

1.35 

33 

2.61 

1.37 

14 

2.38 

1.40 

34 

2.69 

1.37 

15 

2.80 

1.47 

35 

2.26 

1.37 

16 

2.32 

1.36 

36 

2.00 

1.27 

17 

1.86 

1.14 

37 

2.81 

1.50 

18 

1.87 

1.34 

38 

2.51 

1.36 

19 

3.22 

1.31 

39 

2.59 

1.39 

20 

2.29 

1.44 

40 

2.58 

1.41 
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TABLE  28 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

3. 23 

1.33 

21 

3.13 

1.73 

2 

3.20 

1.30 

22 

2.77 

1.50 

3 

3.67 

1.47 

23 

4.07 

1.03 

4 

4.00 

1.46 

24 

2.53 

1.75 

5 

3.57 

1.52 

25 

3.60 

1.33 

6 

2.90 

1.58 

26 

3.30 

1.46 

7 

2.97 

1.54 

27 

3.70 

1.32 

8 

3.17 

1.34 

28 

2.60 

1.31 

9 

2.47 

1.50 

29 

4.30 

.82 

10 

2.43 

1.48 

30 

2.50 

1.48 

11 

3.43 

1.23 

31 

3.30 

1.49 

12 

3.03 

1.52 

32 

2.90 

1.51 

13 

2.23 

1.26 

33 

3.93 

1.21 

14 

2.50 

1.48 

34 

4.03 

1.14 

15 

2.97 

1.52 

35 

2.20 

1.17 

16 

3.53 

1.38 

36 

3.63 

1.28 

17 

3.87 

1.34 

37 

4.00 

1.21 

18 

3.83 

1.34 

38 

4.30 

.94 

19 

3.67 

1.35 

39 

3.77 

1.38 

20 

3.13 

1.48 

40 

3.70 

1.16 
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TABLE  29 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  II 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

I 

3.37 

1.52 

21 

2.60 

1.69 

2 

2.53 

1.50 

22 

2.57 

1.61 

3 

3.43 

1.50 

23 

3.83 

1.32 

4 

3.43 

1.50 

24 

2.33 

1.53 

5 

2.77 

1.48 

25 

3.67 

1.49 

6 

3.27 

1.36 

26 

3.27 

1.48 

7 

2.80 

1.47 

27 

3.50 

1.36 

8 

3.63 

1.40 

28 

2.07 

1.34 

9 

2.87 

1.78 

29 

4.10 

1.35 

10 

2.60 

1.52 

30 

2.77 

1.56 

11 

3.00 

1.55 

31 

3.30 

1.32 

12 

2.93 

1.63 

32 

2.70 

1.42 

13 

2.07 

1.50 

33 

4.07 

1.06 

14 

3.17 

1.57 

34 

3.80 

1.33 

15 

3.17 

1.37 

35 

1.97 

1.22 

16 

4.07 

.89 

36 

2.80 

1.54 

17 

3.53 

1.45 

37 

4.17 

1.21 

18 

3.43 

1.45 

38 

4.37 

1.02 

19 

3.17 

1.42 

39 

4.00 

1.32 

20 

3.30 

1.37 

40 

3.30 

1.42 
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TABLE  30 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT 
FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  III 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Item  No. 

Mean 

S.D. 

1 

3.63 

1.28 

21 

2.70 

1.73 

2 

2.90 

1.68 

22 

2.43 

1.48 

3 

2.93 

1.82 

23 

3.03 

1.66 

4 

3.40 

1.76 

24 

3.10 

1.68 

5 

2.23 

1.65 

25 

4.17 

1.27 

6 

2.33 

1.70 

26 

3.90 

1.40 

7 

2.03 

1.49 

27 

3.90 

1.47 

8 

2.27 

1.65 

28 

2.80 

1.76 

9 

3.07 

1.73 

29 

3.97 

1.45 

10 

3.07 

1.69 

30 

3.30 

1.62 

11 

3.93 

1.48 

31 

3.60 

1.56 

12 

3.83 

1.55 

32 

3.03 

1.70 

13 

2.93 

1.73 

33 

4. 10 

1.30 

14 

3.10 

1.68 

34 

4.17 

1.27 

15 

2.70 

1.66 

35 

1.90 

1.42 

16 

2.63 

1.82 

36 

3.13 

1.73 

17 

3.63 

1.64 

37 

3.67 

1.60 

18 

4.07 

1.50 

38 

3.53 

1.52 

19 

3.93 

1.34 

39 

3.63 

1.49 

20 

3.80 

1,51 

40 

2.73 

1.67 

INTERCORRELATION  AMONG  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  THE  COMBINED  GROUP 
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CO  '•o  00  ■-» 

N O O N 


On  N lO  O'  O'  O 
(N  O N N N 4 

^mnNin^o^oo 

l 

M4'CO'aOO'QO'OnO 

NNNOOOOOr(r< 

NHO^N 

fM00^«-*00000i-*0 

I 1 
~J0JO'D'J’-,Of^<'l'DNOO 
O^tnOC^tSr^OOOOrHO 

I I I 

H»ONirilN'JO'1A'Or^',10'0'J 

vO^^coco'ncoOHN^HnHin 
mroOr-icsiO^<fOOOOO'JO 
I I I 

n'O'0iA'f®nN-00'|O>},^Q0rsO 

-lOO^-^r-iOO^OO-^OOOO 

II  II 

fflrs^r^rniAr-lNi/I^O'^'nO'N  <j  c 

CMOOC^IOOOOOCN’— lOOO*— ' 

P>.r-<mOr-lOr^r^OCT' 

r-l-IHNO-^OOHO 

till  I 

Nrt^O'Nff'|ONCOOOincO'J^r^OO''ON 

a)NNOOOt-lO'-ti-''-'OONnH^ON 

0'>JvO^-jn'ON>ONMOnQON«NHf25 
II  III 


f^lOOOO 


I I I 

(nvOrOsOr-i-icO^NinH'J'J^'O'OO'^®^^^ 
NNOO-^^NNmO^NNNNrlONOOnO 
I 1 

NJift(nno'coB^'Ofs^rsNOi*'^^r^^392 

mOO^cN--<OOoOOOO<J'Ojrn(rMO^f^'f^'<sJO 
I III  I 

CO^^^^fnHO'^'O'AM^NCON^NvOCONOOP' 
III  I I I I I 

0'NNHiflvDNr>.NN<rN(nmHHOxa'a'O^rs‘n^ 

I till 

,0^0^»0c0c0a'<NO'-imr'~.— icOO^Of^— <-^OtO<t'^0<S 

OOOfOf^fvJ'-i'-l'-<'-,r^O'-,0'^CN,00,-,0'^OOOC^0 

I I I I I I III 

uncs4i_lr_»r-4CSf-lO'-lfr»OtMOOOOOOOO'-i'-lOOO<MO 

II  III  till  1 

^NrsN>oinffMnoO‘n'-i'JO>oin^oo'^0'^MNHin4nn 

NHriHnNvfNr-ir-tO'-i^-iNOHNN-inOHn^rtno 

I 

® orsMflN  fiooi^Ninna'Nncoo'N'OHNNuij'O^^NO^ 

<frnrsi^-ir-iOr-iLOCN--iOOOm— iO— <csoJO'-icsJOr-irNioOf<iO 

III  * 

3 0noor^nin'J4r^rs^o*JO'^*CO^'0^4H^^O'0'J‘Q<^0 
N^44'O^NC0N(Vnc0^0'N^HJ)O^a'N'0O>0^j0'0'0'H 

f^rJ^l^-4-fn00^f^c«40^00(M00>-i0r^0^— I O H ^ O ^ w 
till  I 

-iflisr>ooocoHn^ixo'ninNvOino>oo"nifl^:i'J5'5N^^5^ 

00--<0r-l'-l'^l'ACSr-(^-l^(N|CNCN|00000'-«000--^000<N(M0^ 

I I I I I III  II  • 1 1 

NONNr<O^NrtNOHO't^4NOOO'-l^'-<^NN^HNfnNn^ 

III  I 

4Nin(nHooNsOO'04'OfO'0^ino'0'Jao^'nMrHcoN»^^4^^^N 

Lnc^oOOO--lO'— I'0-c0000-<ffv^fs*'-i000'-i00'— ifN'-'OOC'lcNrOCSr-i 

I II  II  I I • 

>D^N00000HNfnN000^3N--IHW0N0Hr-lNr-(00Nrl^NN 

I III  I I I I I 

Hrs>ors(MnnfloeoN^f-i^'00'(j'-(oONNvo>jNing'ninN®^N>oa'5NO 

S^OO^N^oSonONOflN^^NO^O^O^flO^NNHflN 


vD<jNOO'(r>fv'^00'M8®NCOO'^CO'OfjOi 

Mfl^iA-^-I^NNOONrincS^ONNi’l 


,^rs^o\^0c0'tr-(r-ic0c0'00(n 

lOO^ONOr^^ONNNNflO 


oo.on-iNH«oo''nnfO(n<isf^'r''00>oo'^innNfnmo®'-MN-iNooO'0^ 
(Ncsr0(NJ(Nr^O--ir'IOOOOOO--iO^>-iO>-lcS--<OO'?OOO 

■ I I 


HNnCOOCOHINH^UUW^M 
00'^000«-i<S0000C^rsl0 
I III 

Na3(^'0N\00'r^Nin0''-<44'l0'O-JtJ'®nn-J'-lO0''J®£^^O'^^^ 
3HO>tnnnNNNOH-HM-lOOOONr^HO-lNONOOOOHOflO 

Nrt^iniflismo\QHNf04^'ONCOO'Oi^Nl*1^ift'fl^COO'OHN(^'Jifl'5N5£9 

rgfn<r'n^r^coa'0^^4j-^^^^^^^cNj(NfNlcSfNlcN(>1CNl(Nr0tnrnrnfnfnr0rnrr,ro<f 


decimal  points  before  first  digit  are  not  shown. 
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o 

<r 

Oh 

co 

rd 

CM 

ao 

CO 

r** 

CO  CO 
CM 

CO  CO  o 
4 N CO 

CO 

v£> 

CO 

»T»  SO  r-t 
4 m CON 

m 

CO 

sO  rl  O CO 

CO  CM  CO  r-t  CM 

■4 

CO 

H O Id  CM  0O  CO 
CO  CM  CM  CM  f— < CM 

CO 

CO 

cm  co  o co  m co 
4 CO  cO  UO  4 CO  CM 

CM 

CO 

NsONCOf'tC'IH'O 

COHOMN4HN 

CM  4 CM  rd  lO  CO  CO  t—4  CM 

CO 

o 

CO 

r-lOr-tr^CMOr-tCOCMin 

iOr-lCMOOCOCOrHCMCM 

O' 

CM 

lfto0vO4N(OHCMO"fl^ 

^(MHCOHOHCMNNH 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  26  25  26  27  28 

COCMr-COCMCOUOOCMCMOr-t 

^CMO—tOOOCMOCOf-tr-^ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

r^.(OCMcO‘OuO-4-r^q'-4;cOCT'0 

OCMO(OHfO(OH4N4CON 

1 

O4'0(04N^omN0'50'rj 

m0O4-iN4'JHOON0O 

0'  00  00e-<in0'r^-^c00'OCMCMc0iO 

O4H‘nOc044fli-'00O4Nv0N 

^HNCMCOCOlOOCOrJONHO-dH 

4cMmcMr^4c0‘omcMOU0'0'Oc~*^*jQ 

OlOHHNOHHf-ICOCONONO«N 

r^^fcoOOcO'O'— <s00'CMr^--4C0i/0e-^OO 
NOHHH-ir-OCNOONinCMNCOH.1 
1 

rsH440fHNO"0'00'^cncO^OHcn^ 

^fO^t^r-C^OOOOOOO^OOOO^ 
II  III 

Mj-r^eMOcocor^i^o'0<r'Dco‘OininvOO''0«N 

OOi-MCMfOOOO’-ICOOOOr-tr-lOCMOCMO 

II  • ill 

>JinOvOO'CO'OrsH'00'4>ncO^^^CNr'^^ 

328SSSK33°33K23;53Sgg;5S 

32SgS222SS33SS?3SS3SSSS;Q 

toN(004l^O'OCO<OmO'4HCOMcqrJO'ON4jj;'i 

SoHONOOOOHNOrCNNNNNHCOCO^NH 

mdmo»mkonoioh'OnO'Oioo'«|,)®,s'®!;^2' 

rtNHOHNCOOOClNOOCOONCONNfdrlHCOOCn 

H 

CO 

r-t 

SS332328S2S2SSS2SS22SS3SS2 

S33SS3o82oo°°o2232oo2SoSooS 

11  12 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS22SS3S52gS33S  , 

SSS32SS233SS 3 3 3 2 2 S 3 2 2 S 3 S 3 3 2 22  J 

ill  w 

o 

S22SS22SSSS2SS3SS2S2?i2Sg33S23S  « 

O' 

C 

3S232SSSS2§S333SSgS;5SSg33g23222  . 

CO 

22232333gg323233§2:H2233§2Sg8So33  1 

r>» 

S3SSSSS2322SS2S2332SSS2gS3Sg3Sg3S  3 

•£> 

SjMOOHONO^NNOONCONO-dOOOOOOHOHH-dHOON  U 

1 i|ll  II  III*'*  1 

U0 

SS3g2382S3Sg3S2S32gg2222g33§gS23Sg2  . 

Mf 

SSS3SS8gS2S3S3S3S;52SSS2S:Q22K2S2;5;52  38  f 

CO 

SS383SS33S33K2S2S233SSgg32g3S3328SS28  | 

CM 

H 

2SS3Sg23f§S33222332S23232322S33;5g3g3§2  1 

3S2Sg2322233S3S22823SgS3S3SS223SS§;2§2ag  | 

l | | l 1 l O 

Items 

Decimal  points  before  first  digit  are  not  shown. 


INTERCORRELATION  AMONG  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUP  I 
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mNO'OO'N'-l 
m n m m h n 

csr^csiocO'Jf^'^ 


lOO'O^'O'O'OOMC 

mrtHO'fHmo'O'OiO'} 

■4-r^.'OcMO'<toor^r^r^mcr) 

HONNHOHOi-iO^O 

II  I I 

OClNrimH^^H^NO^ 

cnNrtrlH^NinN'JNflN^ 

r-lOOr-IOIOf^'nfN^Or-Hr-^inm 

»4OmNO'ONN^00<^'O  •£>  <2 

no^o^nHH^OHOO^on 

ii  • • 

foooinooc>JO'^'«>i<*,><^oo»-HO'3' 

mfn'OinO'O'JH'OO-J'JNin'O'JON 
OOOC^^OC^^OtM*— <OCMCMOr-»f'J<— • 
l I l l l l 1 

lANsjmcD'I^CO^N^^^O^^CO®^ 

00OO-— (Ot-lOO^^-lr- (r-lr-l^-«nr-lf-«00 

I III  I 

C\lr-<OCNlOCOOOOOr-lOOfr1'-lO^Or-IC^ 

Il<  • 

^NCm  H^rNMonco  mnco -jo  ® fO  I ^ ^ ^ 

N^OHH'ONHNrlrlON(*)NC^O  1 H lO 

I I 1 

N(^CTMn^4NrtOO'vD'£)HO'nO'CONvDfNHO 

^rtOHNtnOrJNONNNrJOONrlOOriN 

I I 1 

miomoO'Jcor- »<-icsmr^r^cO'-ir^-<t5'if^r2^^ 

^-lOO(^f^f'IOO»Hf-ir-iOO'0'a-fOCMO'3’'d‘'^'fN*0 
III  II 

nN®N00'JrvHts44HinHvON^O«^N^On 
I I I I I I I I • 1 1 

HlflO-ioOO<,l^NOHNNO',)N^NHnNHOO 
I I I I III  1 

iN>cNnooNfnricooNnn#NNg^Hnn^vONiftNH 
0<Sr-ICM.-I^OO<NOO*-lO«-jl»-l>3-»-lO.-lO»-*©0'3,00 

vfco^NcoOsroN^ocoNjvOonHinnn 

vOr-lt*^COOCs|r-4CJrr)mrHf-lOfr>OOr>ICMOO' 

I I I 

NOogasooOH.nNvDo3H<fO'^vOa;n40®co^O'vO“]‘|J^ 

HH'5o5o^NOHOONnrnHNn^iflfO,n(fi|nHN-jn 

i 1 

O^ls<fH0QNINin4inN'01-l'0Nnv0r^-J>d'^v0Nrsg'C0rvn 

°NNN42040000H^00^<t4NNNHNN0W<nn 

NNONHinrOGomr‘Nco>nONvo»in^o^<!;N^H^£a\'J22 

m-iMno<nNNNfnNHOHNo^onnfl(nooNHO-JHH 

i 1 

N^nvD<f^NO<t^Hio^^n4on4^;o®N;OHO'^Nm|nvD 

<tf^>«NLOu^OC>IOCO'J’r-ICMCMr-l-^C^r-lOOO<imOOOO'— lOfNfN'-l'-l 

vOinNN44^^a'inr^H(NvOO<r^4HOO'^n^HnrvHNr^^p. 

oJ^rOOcM<rr-irMOO^OOCvJOO^omcM(D^OOrH^rOOO-iO 

JON-JNNHNNNHOf-l'J'Jr-lfHHOnOHMfONnrtN'J-JOWO 

I II  I ’ 

3tncono>Din>jH^^oo'0'00'(noo52«0'-j^^o^coroNiN 

^CvlOOr-lOOO^tt^l^OOCNlCNi— lOOOOOOOfr>'— 

I I I I I 1 

^ i rfi  •*?  , H i,pwnvnrOv’ttfiv0fyl'Ce0NiF|f,1C0r,»N0NC0^>0fNf^ 

O^oSwON^SoNnSHOONHNONHH^ONNNN-l 
I I II  I • • • 1 

-iO«-IC>>IC'4C'4<— irOO'tf’  O-3,ONNO'^|0Nf,|N  O O N 
I III  • 11 

n«moo^o  I ON^<t^^cocoCTN^n4j^o^nNn-o^O'nioa'^vD 
O H N N N fO  NrliAfHNHi-l--lNOflOnflOOWiO-JOiHfO^MinH 
, I I I • 1 • 1 

O'Oio^mmrwOfOOcoooooOHjNOincpnNov'OinoN^w'  ““ 

^^^CSOOCN-— tCNOOf^O-— I'T  f-lOi-lOOOO<*i 

I I I I I I I I I I 1 1 

.co^N^^noonintnNNvOco^'noqono'isHjno'^^O'ONN^in 

I I I 

nNQrHNn<fiOvOl^C0C^OHN(n'^in'Or*00a'O,^N<,1«J'invDl^«2P 

^2H-JHHHHHHHNNNNNNNNNNfn«nM(Onnnnnn4 


> os  rv  4 m i 


Decimal  points  before  first  digit  are  not  shown. 


INTERCORRELATION  AMONG  ITEMS  FOR  TRANSCENDENT  FUNCTIONING  FOR  GROUPII 
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cm  ao 

*4-  r-* 


OOH-JONinNNffiO'^N^N® 
N<INfnHONNrlHO^^^O 
l till 

OO^ONOHNOO'-lNt'i<HNr< 

li  ill  • 1 

HncONHrvcOsfinOO'Nnr^CT;.--^ 
r^ro^-ir-ir-iOOrsl^r^rHOOOrOtN.  CM 

till  1 

r-|^lOr-lO»-lOr-lO>-IOO'^OFHeMr-4fO 

I I I I I I I 

OOr-ieSr-lOCMOOOOOOO'tiH^i-l^-IOI 

I I I I I I 1 

®N(X)4H^4'CcO'Jco'nN^qna;a)rna' 

r_iOO’-<<',li— iC'Jr-ir-l.— lOe-i.— (OcMOr-iCM^O 

oN^nvONcomomin 

r-|f-lOO--l--lrHr-lO<N 

I I I I • 

rim^>J'Oi,'ON^fs^^coO'0^^gNO>Jeo 

nrlOlN-JOWNnHi-tfl^H^HN'i'  r— I CH  CM  r-« 

I I 1 

N^no\OvO^'fl>Jl^4'OJ)0>®^^NHrs0pN2 

^r-^r- ICMCM-4'000'-l'— ICMr-lr-«OCnmCMmCrl'TO'— I 

I I I 

N<lNO\inf,>NCO(,1'}Ot,'NNOnO'HO\N>Ji/Js4 
0^00HN0N0Nln00(nH<n^N0n00H0 
III  I 

OHNOHNMr-inOONO^rlNrlCMrlHO'jN-JCM 

III  • • 1 

-(NHN<}OOrlNNHHOHOOi-IONOrlrlNnNn 

l I l I I 

(nnmHoa«>noNHri'£iin(sniOHooN2«^in:-{HO<r^ 

^nrltONOnONONN'JOOOHOOOflrlNONfON 

III  I * * 

(MNCOO'COeOHO'P'NCMoOOO'COO'Oq^NHh.'OO^'iS^S 

NrlflO'-lN'ONnt'lOf'INHOONNOOCMrlNf'lrlflt'lO 

l II  I 1 

-nOma\NSHf0m'O^(n«j000'NNH4«,l®'J'OOPJ4g'O^ 

5NHHN0N3N^4^H300nN000NNn4H^N0 

■innN'C«jr-i'0'O^NnNs}fnvO\04Nt,tNfficoH4o;^'5^2 
» (*)  n N O N OONNNfOOOi-lOrli-li-lOOH^O^HN-JiAn 
I I 11 

i-IOtT'NrrICOOOO'Or-l(7\nHCONN(r)-,J4NNON'J 

flinN'OOON^NI'lNrlNHOrlNHNOONOHO 

)4vOinNO<^^aN^^44^4^a'^Nvrj^<tNONrsininNN 

jQOOi— If—lf—l*— lO*— (CnCMCMOCOCMCMCMCncMO'- lOO>— Ir-ICMOOO 


i3 


N vO  vj  O H rl 

H rl  O M N MN 


con^o"0^coonN4'CN®N4Nr-i>oift^o 
oJ3nNNOHOOOONHNO^^tnNtnn 

rsNiNNiriPn4rNHHNHco<f^NNo;Nrsn^jn^®^rirs.O 
HO^HrinO^OMWCMO^OOHNOHHrlNNnmflHN 

I I I I I I 

incO^N«JOCOO'NO'^^H/lOHniflCONO\n^NFjOONNr'. 

I III  III  I 

HNMHoor^NinMH^-H^onN^'O-tONO'OnnHjoo^ 

nNNNOn>-lNO-?M<^NNHOrlNf-IHNNNNf,1fOt,'NH 

nf-i>jr>noconirin4a'0''^rx^ff'rr,ooN'0'OCT''^5r>;t5'^ri 

nNnNH^NNO^^nNNOOONOOHMHNnN^NN 

^35SoHN®ON2NOOHNONNtnNHOO<n^^NHNHH3Hn^O 
, I II  I I I I I I 

NCO'tlX>'JO(nOtMO'^N>ONHHH^NNH'OOCOCOin4'NiO 

SNO^nnonNrlHONNOOnONO^ONOOOOinn 


pi  4 Is 

vO  H O N «J 

m o\  >-i  n w vo 

<f  vO  O CM  O cm 

I 

N>OHOMaO 
vO  co  vo  cm  o f-i  m 


Nnri'O'onmoi 

^vOOjvOrlHHin' 


voncO't'ON^oNN 

OOOOO^r-lvOmr-^ 
i i i i i • 


iNn-}m\oseoo'OHNn«jio 

r-4  i-H  <-l  f“<  f-I 


Nn4'n'ONcoo'OHNn«jin^r'ooo'OHNn4^^^®a;0 

™ ” ^SXiNNNNNNNNNNfntnnnnnnnntn^ 


Decimal  points  before  first  digit  are  not  shown. 
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o ft  o <*>  **■> 
h tn  n 

i i 

^ n n 4 o 4 
O -H  O fO 
I I I 

Cl  O'  '3‘  fM  oo  *-•  '3’ 

o ^ O N N vj  ^ 

l l > 

ONinn^o*}'-1 
HfOO-JO-JNO 
I • 

0>00<^004fl'00'0 

I I 

^(n>OHNinHrsfloco 
NNHHHONOHO 
III  • 

,0(OOH^'0>lf"0^N 

I I • 

NO'O'O'OO'tnO'Hifl^'fl 
iTKomin^HOOOptwo 
I * 

NOO'flHinON-JcO'J  MjCIO 

NOflHON-^ONr-lNNn 


f>.  r-4  O -4  <M  O - 

I I ... 

niONM'ONr<vONNO'5'*'^H 

s0meM»-i-4‘OO-4'O^<r-iO»^'^^' 

^oocnr-ir^oofsooc-j  oooo 

I I I I I 

NrtO'»NNOmNO>NOinfnNCO' 

•^'00»-**-*0»-«'H0CMr-l^4e>lr^0C0 

oiC'i-J-^oeMOOf^^OOe^^cMcOr-i^ 
I I < 

3 vt  ^ N O o ■ 


|«NN4HiftO^NO' 

I 

H CO  ^ O'  N 4 

~ N 4 


N4MO^OO^Nf-lO<*'N'finHOO^O' 

r)NNMrtHr((,'lA('lH4^NNrtON 

II  • III 

0'N4NO<n>Oin4NnNO4^^f*]52 

COONHO'04f'''^HfOHH4rj<0'H,^N 

NffllscOiO'0|,',^r>|J'l/'04>AO 
^4HN^04Nm00Hr(4fn 


NOuno4mooNNin45co 

m \ a i PO  N H O O **•  H 


NO^^O'HflvOOOO^NMONHNrs^in4^fO 

NH0nNNN^N00H04NnHNHnrtN0 
II  I I I I I 

-4  «M»)4'OHinNO'4NO>40(nN«nNrsH 
^HtOHinNflNinNOOOHNNi-I^ONNnOM 

III  I I I 1 

c4aoOcO'4'4'-*r>*ir‘ir'rn'3'kno^'r^CSc®!^^^i3^^S^I^ 

NNHNONn^nH^OOr^O'-l'^'^OON^NNO 

I I I I I I • 

NHOHin'0>00'4rs(na5N^ir>4'0'0^O(n'0^NN 

II  I I I I • ill 
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